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~ NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Arrer sojourning for a‘time in pleasant ease among the hills of 
Scotland, Lord John Russell has set out on his travels like a knight 
seeking adventures, and, like a cavalier of renown, he has met with 
goodly entertainment wherever he has pitched his tent. Civic 
honours have come out to meet him. In the city of the Fair Maid 
of Perth, his faithful follower, Maule of Panmure, comes from the 
neighbouring county to do suit and service, and a banquet is given, 
ostensibly to the junior, but practically and politically to the more 
celebrated Whig. Inspired by this homage to his old prowess, 
the knight-errant becomes more chivalrous than ever he has been ; 
which is saying a great deal. According to a eustom with knights- 
errant, he adopts an epithet cast at him in reproach, avows that he 
will uphold the “ Democracy” of Britain against all comers, and 

aims himself the champion of the people, the new St. George. 

e Premier past and peal proximate explained in general terms 
his plan of campaign for the next session of Parliament. The present 
Ministry having declared itself specially anti-Democratie, the pro- 
spective Minister declares himself pro-Democratic according to a dis- 
erect and practical sense of the English representative system: he 
aad his friends will wait. to hear what Lord Derby and his friends 
intend to propose, and then the Opposition will consider its own 
course; but, meanwhile, the spirit in which the leader of the Oppo- 
sition anticipates the probable disclosures of the Ministerial nos- 
trum is exhibited in some very effective ridicule of Lord Derby’s 
political pills—a panacea of ineffable ingredients. The party cha- 
racter given to the banquet (a subject of reproach with some of 
the local quidnunes) imparts an additional emphasis and point to a 
speech which has been eagerly seized as a preparatory manifesto 
for the session—seized and applauded; and assailed, not less ad- 
vantageously for its purpose, , the Ministerial press. 

In comparison with Lord John Russell's exposition, the Minis- 
terial apo sy put forward by Mr. Henley at Banbury is flat and 
ineffective. It might have passed comparatively unnoticed, had it 
not stood in some Sione as a companion to the Whig speech. An 
elaborate caveat against misconstructions, it throws no new light 
on the position of Ministers, except to show that they are largely 
abating their pretensions and narrowing their sphere of action. 








made to put forward Lord Redesdale, who, though not a man of 
academical distinction, is one of strong predilections, and therefore 
fitted to represent “the stronghold of dogmatic truth,” which is 
vaunted to have rebuked Latitudinarianism on the one side and 
Romanism on the other. So said writers who have found it ex- 
pedient to forget their old Anglicanism in their present Toryism. 
Accident, adroit agency, the season, and something else, favoured 
Lord Derby. It is vacation, and the men who mustered, at great 
expense of trouble and even of money to some, in support of Glad- 
stone and principle, were away, sporting, touring on the Continent, 
or pursuing antique studies in situ. The able and insinuating 
Bishop of the Diocese lent his sagacious influence to the Premier as 
head of the Protectionist party; a curious move in a prelate who 


“4 | declared, in his place in the House of Lords, that the clergy were 


| ready to make any sacrifice for Free-trade! Evidently he then pro- 
| fessed too much. Perhaps he did not anticipate this crucial test? 

A further consideration is almost suggested by the disclaimer 
of the contemporary which specially advocated Lord Redesdale’s 
claims, but now accepts the candidate of the majority on the spot: 
“ Tord Derby is plainly chosen, not because he is Premier, but be- 
cause he is chief of the Conservative party.” It is still the fact, 
that the Premier for the time being will not only be a favourable 
instrument for Oxford Conservatism—which means absolute re- 
sistance to the University Commission—but that he is a dispenser 
of patronage. Oxford elects, not only the obstructive in chief, but 
a grand almoner. 

We are much mistaken, however, if this do not turn out a fatal 
| success. Academical Anti-Reform is now to be embodied in that 
| man who is the representative of political Anti-Reform, and ab- 

solute resistance ya eens a much more concentrated attack, 

which will rally to it many who can view the question only on 
' political grounds. The Hebdomadal Board becomes intelligible to 
| the public at large in being represented by Lord Derby, and is 
| likely to share in his preéminent caducity. 








The “cloud” in France is no longer “little,” but spans the land 
from the Belgian frontier to the Pyrenees, and broods over 
| the Mediterrancan. “His Imperial Highness,” promoted rapidly 
| by the brevet of an organized street cry, makes his progress and 
| advances in the frankness of his intimations with equal step. At 
| Marseilles his entry is prepared by the discovery of a plot and an 
| infernal machine ; the history of which appears as exclusive intel- 
| ligence in the same Moniteur that announces the official proceed- 
| ings. At Marseilles he accepts the a of the Chamber of 
| Commerce, that Napoleon’s idea of making the Mediterranean “a 
French lake” should be carried out by his continuator. From 
| the port of the French lake, “his Imperial Highness” sails with 
| a warlike fleet to Toulon, scene of Napoleon’s first encounter with 
the English. The spirit of all that he says, and that all his crea- 
tures say for him, converts every stage of his tour into a menace 
to England. 


A Sanitary Congress has been sitting in Brussels, discussing 
the merits of tubular drainage, just as Peace Congress has sat there 
before, discussing ocean penny postage, under the royal and official 
patronage of the place. While those peaceful topics are thus 
mooted, Belgium is giving way under an external pressure; and 
| the party answering to our Tory party, but allied with the Jesuits, 








lord John Russell claims to act for an entire people; Mr. Henley | has gained a victory over the Anti-Gallican party of national in- 
disclaims the intention of acting invidiously for a single class. | dependence. This is a sequel to the undisguised machinationsef 
The Ministerial champion deprecates; the Liberal champion | France, who has achieved by her hostile tariff that which thethos- 
challenges. | tile tariff was used as a threat to enforee—the success of the Priest 


| party. At the same time, the press of the Austrian ital is 
Oxford the orthodox has not had to undergo her new electoral | = out direct warnings, that Belgium, not pen ws oe) by 
struggle vey Jong. “I trust,” says one of our University corre- | the treaties of 1815, may find the indulgence which permits her to 
ramet, * it is not too late even now to choose a more worthy exist withdrawn if she continue an asylum to refugees—mainly 
ead. But it is too late. Lord Derby is safe, and Oxford Uni- | come, it will be remembered, from France. Essential as tubular 
versity is shamed. A paltry result as been brought about by | drainage may be to health, Belgium is likely to find another spe- 
paltry means. The election of Mr. Gladstone as the representative | cies of tubular activity essential to existence, unless she consent 
— University in Parliament has been to that extent stultified. | grain to become “French Flanders.” An imposing demonstration 
ceident and the diligence of another set have prevented the party | against London, however hasty, would not be a bad auxiliary to 
t secured his election from maintaining an independent stand. | guch a blow. F 
An attempt was made to organize a support for the Duke of | 
Newcastle, whose character an sition would have rendered him | Beyond the Atlantic, there is some progress to be reported: the 
im every way the more fitting annie ; but the members of growing organization and activity of the Order of the Lone Star, 
the party were seattered, and many who would have been favour- | which marches in procession at New Orleans and musters its men 
able doubted the rest. The thorough Liberals would have joined | at Charleston; the multiplying rumours of continued disturbances 
the Newcastle party on broad grounds, but they were not brought in Cuba; the preparation of Peru to resist American aggression on 
tuto the field. The Duke may be called the only real opposition | the Lobos Islands, while New Grenada and Ecuador are preparing 
candidate. The Earl of Carlisle hovered on the horizon but for an to attack Peru in her trouble ; the rumoured invasion of the Mexi- 
Instant. The Earl of Ellesmere had differed from Dr. Pusey on the | can town of Leon by French and American adventurers, against 
law of marriage, and therefore is not “ moral ” enough for Oxford | all public law; and the renewed seizure of American vessels on 
University ! The Earl of Harrowby, standing partly on the same | the British fishing-grounds—or off those grounds. There is a 
sround as Lord Derby, was of course eclipsed. An attempt was slight reaction: Mr. Webster has revoked his sanction of the 
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rivateering expedition to the Lobos Islands; but we do not yet 
now whether the  gpaeel of that enterprise had acquiesced in 
Mr. Webster’s revoke. 





One of our ablest journals has an idea this week that it is time 
to take precautionary steps against the Cholera, by drainage and 
other sanitary measures. 

* It is to be hoped,” says the Morning Chronicle, “ that we are not going 
zo wait until cholera has again swept off its tens of thousands, but that, 
heeding the repeated warnings of reason and experience, we shall forthwith 
attack disease in its strongholds, whilst enriching the land by the applica- 
tion of those neglected treasures, which, when duly improved, will, in the | 
words of Lord Shaftesbury, ‘ work a revolution in English agriculture.’ ” 

Why, the cholera is already at our door! There is something 
almost as alarmingly morbid in these matter-of-course exhortations 
as in the cholera itself: they are symptoms of a fatal disease—in- 
difference simulating earnestness, and pouring out words without | 
any heed about facts. The same weakness has caused much talk | 
about our national defences, and no decisive action. It begets mis- 
trust in the real purpose and pith of public men. The constant 
cant of summoning to their duty men who never come, brings our | 
whole system of representative machinery and “ public opinion ” 
into contempt, and might almost reconcile even the English mind 
to an autocratic machinery for getting things done. 


The new Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, Mr. Alderman Carter and 
Mr. Augustus Croll, were sworn in on Thursday. In the evening the | 
usual dinner was given at the London Tavern; and among the guests 
was Sir Fitzroy Kelly ; but there was no political speaking. The only 
incident which enlivened the proceedings was a speech from Mr. Duncan 
Dunbar, the shipowner, whose name was coupled with the “ mercantile 
marine.” Mr. Dunbar said some sprightly things in the face of the So- 
licitor-General— 

** A commission was sitting at the other end of the town to consider how 
they ought to man the Navy; but the only way they could man the Navy 
was by supporting the mercantile marine. But how were they supporting 
the mercantile marine? He did not want to introduce polities into the com- | 
pany, but when he saw the Government sending beautiful fellows from Suf- 
folk—the very bone and muscle of the country—away to Australia, under 
the Dutch and the Bremen flag, he thought himself degraded, by ——(Great 
laughter.) They must excuse him if his feelings got the better of him, but 
when he saw emigrants sent out under the foreign flag for a paltry saving 
of 7s. 6d. per head, he wanted to know what security there was that the fo- 
reigners would not some fine morning them all ov: rboard. Perhaps 
— yon might think he was vexed about losing the contract. He dis- 
earded such an idea—he did not care one [damn ?] about it; but he thought, 
if men were to be sent out of the country, at any rate they ought not to be 
sent under a foreign flag.”” (Loud cheers.) 

The statement published last week, that there was a difficulty in ob- 
taining men for the City of London Militia, has been flatly contradicted 
by Mr. Childs, the surgeon of the force. He informed the Lord Mayor, 
on Saturday, that up to that day 550 of the 600 volunteers required had 
been attested, and that plenty more could be had. The great induce- 
ment for the enlistment of men in the City of London Militia was, that 
every militiaman in that corps becomes what is termed a “ King’s free- 
man,” and thereby becomes entitled to trade within the City. 

The Tower Hamlets will have to raise two regiments of 721 men each. 
For the second regiment, the Thames Police Magistrate has already 
sworn in 370. 

A batch of volunteers for the Militia were sworn in before the Ham- 
mersmith Magistrate on Saturday: up to that day the number of volun- 
teers for the county force was 410, and it is expected the full quota will 
easily be made up. 

Emigration has had its effect on the fortunes of the London shopmen. 
A meeting of the Early Closing Association was held on Tuesday ; and, 
according to the secretary, the men are now free agents: wages had 
risen ; their demands for early closing had been widely listened to ; and a 
probable meeting of employers was announced. ‘The Association had a 
balance of 500/. at the bank. 

At a special Vestry meeting of the parishioners of Clerkenwell, on Mon- 
day evening, a resolution to establish parish baths and washhouses was 
carried with only one dissentient in an assembly of about 140 persons. 








After a long investigation before the City Police Committee, on Saturday, | 
Messrs. Travers and Co, the wholesale tea dealers of St. Swithin’s Lane and 
Cannon Street, were fined 40s. for obstructing the public way: notice of ap- ! 
peal to the Sessions was given, anda friendly arrangement was made to have 
the question settled there. It seems that a great number of carts and vans 
arrive and depart from the warehouses daily; though great exertions are 
made to prevent a congestion in the streets, at times vehicles are kept 
waiting, thus obstructing the road-way. The firm declare that they cannot 
avoid this, strive as they will; they must cither be allowed a little latitude, 
or they must close their establishment in St. Swithin’s Lane and seek a 
more convenient locality. Their counsel urged, that the merchants of Lon- 
don must be permitted some facilities for carrying on their business; if the 
streets are not wide enough, make them wider, The Aldermen did not | 
doubt that Messrs. Travers strove to prevent inconvenience; but there was 
a law against obstructing the streets, and it must be enforced. 





Hugh Cavendish Coleman, who was charged with making a false declara- 
tion before a notary public, by which he had fraudulently raised money, was 
brought up for reéxamination at the Mansionhouse on Monday. His mother, 
Margaret Coleman, was also in custody, the two being now charged with 
conspiring to defraud: the allegation being, that she had made a false de- 
claration that her son had never encumbered the property in which he had 
a reversionary interest. It was stated to Alderman Sir Robert Carden that 
two witnesses against the prisoners were not present; it was believed that 
they were intentionally absent. Sir Robert Carden said, warrants should be 
issued to compel them to attend if necessary. An officer of Police announced 
that Coleman had been victimizing tradesmen; and a tailor immediately 
stated that Coleman, calling himself Cavendish, had ordered and received a 
suit of clothes, for which he had not paid. The officer remarked, that no 
doubt many charges of the kind would be made: the two prisoners had or- 
dered a quantity of plate with their crest to be engraved on it, The accused 


| from his medical attendant.” 





Were remanded, 


as 

Sir Robert Carden distributed, on Saturday, the money subscribed for the 
victims of Tripe and Montague. The Alderman received a letter from the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Commissioners, in answer to one he had sent 
to them, announcing that they will assist the poor men in obtaining 
sages to Australia if their qualifications will warrant the Commissioners in 
thus applying their funds: the men were to fill up papers with the usa] 
particulars. 

A woman named Jones has been killed in a way to raise a very serioys 
charge against a lady. Mrs. Susan Keal, of Culford Road, Islington, hag 


| discharged a daughter of Jones’s from her service ; Mrs. Jones and another 


woman, Ellen Williams, went to Mrs. Keal’s house; they had been drink. 
ing, and a squabble arose; Mrs. Keal shut the street-door upon them ; Mrs, 
Jones either fell or was pushed into an area, and was fatally hurt. Williams 


| declares that Mrs. Keal pushed the woman; but the lady asserts that she 


fell from drunkenness. The matter is under judicial investigation. 

There has been a desperate conflict between a constable and a burglar at 
Highgate. Policeman 2335 met a man on Saturday night who had a gun 
under his arm and a bundle; the officer suspected him, and desired him to 
go to the Police-station ; the man refused, and tried to make off. The Po. 
liceman seized him, and a fight ensued ; fortunately, the constable pullea 
away the gun. During the struggle, the robber attempted to “ gouge” out 
his opponent’s eyes ; but the constable got out his staff, beat him on the arm 
and head, and overpowered him. Soon after this, assistance came; when it 
was found necessary to convey the vanquished to the hospital, while the 
Policeman was placed under the care of the divisional surgeon. It was soon 
ascertained that the gun and the contents of the bundle had been stolen from 
a gentleman’s house at Highgate, that evening: the gun was loaded with 
heavy shot. The prisoner calls himself Charles Johnson, and says he is from 
Manchester : he is supposed to be one of the “ Northern banditti,” a gang of 
burglars now broken up. 

Cases of attempted suicide have been brought before the Worship Street 
Magistrate in extraordinary numbers of late. The surgeons at the hospitals 
have much extra work and anxiety cast — them by these attempts at 
self-destruction ; and one gentleman has publicly complained to the Magis. 


| trate of the facilities and temptation offered to poor creatures suicidally dis- 


posed, by the readiness with which poisons can be purchased,—the dealers 
selling dangerous drugs and mineral poisons without any proper inquiry asto 
the purpose for which they are required. 

Two well-dressed young men have been charged at Marylebone Police 
Office with drunkenness and injuring a badger in the Zodlogical Gardens by 
giving it gin. They went to the gardens drunk, and managed to throw gin 
into the mouths of several animals. It did not appear that the animals suf- 
fered from the trick, or that the men intended to hurt them: so the Ma- 
gistrate merely fined one of the young men for drunkenness, and the other 
for assaulting a Policeman when taken into custody. 


Very early on Monday morning, the back portion of two houses in Seven 
Dials fell down: one of the houses was in Great St. Andrew Street, the other 
in Queen Street, the premises joining at the back. The house in Queen 
Street was a cheap lodging-house, the other was occupied by an oilman; in 
the latter there were five persons, but the lodging-house seems to have con- 
tained a much larger number. Immediate efforts were made to extricate the 
people. Some were taken out little hurt, but six had suffered severely : 
Mrs. Levy, wife of the oilman, and a man named Holmes, were thought to 
be in danger. The premises were very old and ruinous. 

The Coroner’s Jury that sat upon the body of Mr. Parsons, the expositor 
at Burford’s Panorama, who was run over by one of Elliott’s drays, having 
returned a verdict of ** Accidental death,’’ the Marylebone Magistrate has 
liberated the drayman, who had been in custody on a charge of manslaugh- 
ter. Messrs Elliott and Co. have behaved very liberally in presenting a sum 
of money for the use of the widow and her children. 

A fine young man has been drowned at Putney Bridge, by the upsetting of 
a boat: his three companions could swim, and they managed to right the 
boat and get ashore. The boat was what is called an ‘ out-rigger.” 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thomas, a milliner, has been killed by an accident at the 
Sydenham station. She had just alighted from a train; from some cause 
unknown, she staggered towards the train, which at that moment was set in 
motion ; and her dress having been caught by the steps of one of the car- 
riages, she was in a moment whirled beneath; and before the train could be 
stopped, no fewer than four carriages had passed over her body. 

The two maiden ladies in Marylebone, who resolved to starve themselves 
to death rather than apply for parish-relief, have been pronounced insane; 
and they will be placed in an asylum, when sufficiently strong in bodily 
health to allow of their removal from the Workhouse Infirmary. 


The inquest on the Honourable Major Forester was resumed and concluded 
on Tuesday. One of the witnesses was Lady Maria Forester, the widow of 
the deceased ; attended by her father, the Earl of Roden, and her sister, the 
Countess of Nema cathe Lady Forester gave her evidence with intense 
suffering: before she could reply to the queries of the Coroner, she wept bit- 
terly ; and her replies were half-stifled sobs. The scene was most painful 
and affecting, and moved several of the Jury to tears. 

The evidence of the medical men who prescribed for and attended the 


| deceased, of the chemist who analyzed the contents of the viscera and 


the blood, and of the surgeons who made a post-mortem examination, 
with the opinions of others who heard the evidence, left the matter ia 
a very dubious state. There was no doubt that the deceased had taken 
a large quantity of opium into his system, by using more of the medi- 
cines prescribed than the surgeon had directed him to use, and some witnesses 
ascribed his death to this; but others explained it differently. Major Forester 
had suffered from a disease for years, and persons had been known to die 
suddenly from that disease, with an exhibition of symptoms similar to those 
observed in this case: the opium might have aided the force of the disease - 
the case was “very ambiguous.” The Jury were swayed by the first opinion, 
and by the fact of the large quantity of opium known to have been taken, 
and found this verdict—“* That the deceased died from the effects of opium 
incautiously administered by himself, in the absence of written instructions 
[Dr. Dawson, who prescribed the medicine, = 
plained in his evidence that he did not give written instructions because t ~ 
deceased was averse to have them ; and the Major had been so long in the ha 2 
of taking the medicines, that Dr. Dawson thought there was no real neces- 
sity to write directions. } 


Che Proviures. 


Manchester has determined to hold a Free-trade and Reform ape a 
about two days before the opening of Parliament. The decision was com 
to at a meeting in the League Rooms, on Tuesday. 


Mr. Joseph Henley and Colonel North, the two purely Derbyite eon 
bers for Oxfordshire, and Mr. Rainald Knightley and Captain Vyse, H 
Northamptonshire Members, were entertained, on Tuesday, at @ banque 
given by the Oxfordshire Conservatives at Banbury. 
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From the speeches of the minor orators—Mr. J. Stratton, Mr. Lowndes 
Stone, and Mr. A. Cartwright—we learn that “they had met not to 
maintain one single line of particular policy, but to uphold the broad 
principle of Conservatism, which could alone maintain the stability of the 
throne and the valued institutions of this country.’”” They were recom- 
mended to “ take a lesson in unity and perseverance from the Anti-Corn- 
law League”; for “if they would but be united, they might defy the 


machinations of Mr. Cobden and all his set.” They were called “ a se- | 


cond-rate interest’: and it was true that the agriculturists had sustained 
a heavy blow and great discouragement ; that they had not been equally 
weighted in the race; and that when the compensation ceased the bur- 
den ought to have been taken off. 

Mr. Henley’s speech in acknowledgment of a toast in his honour was 
the point of attraction. 

He first thanked his clients; then spoke of the last election; then ar- 
raigned the press for opposing the Government. In reference to the re- 
proach brought against the Government, of having “no principles,” he un- 
dertook to ‘trace out a little what have been the principles of that great 
party with which I have the honour to be associated, and what are and will 
continue to be their principles to the end.” Going back to the “formation 
of that great party,”’ he told his hearers by implication, that they had been 
supporters of the Monarchy and the House of Lords, when the House of 
Lords was threatened with an “inundation”’ to control them, and the 
Bishops were told to “set their house in order.” He described the Appro- 
riation-clause as a proposal to confiscate the ecclesiastical property of the 
country for secular purposes; a proposal which caused the secession of Lord 
Derby, and against which the Conservatives set their faces; and he asked, 
“Js there no principle in that?” The next historical event to which he 
referred was the Educational dispute of 1839; when the question was, 
“whether the people, by the aid of the State, should receive a religious or a 


secular education.”” “ That,”’ said Mr. Henley, ‘* was the first question which | 


shook the Whig Government, and laid the foundation of the accession of Sir 
tobert Peel to power.” Then he wanted to know what were the opinions of 
the Whigs with regard to the maintenance of the Irish Church? He was not 
going to shrink from any of the great public questions which are before the 
country. What happened in 1840? He described how the Whigs proposed 
commercial changes; and “ the late Sir Robert Peel’s Government was the 
first that hounded on the country upon those questions ’’—“ the first to make 
them, in 1841, an electioneering ery.”” When the members of that Govern- 
ment were in opposition, we were told that to buy slave-grown sugar was 
irreligious and immoral: now he asked, if it was wrong in 1845, was it right 
in 1846? And because four-fifths of the great Conservative party who had 
held those principles uninterruptedly and unbroken from 1832 did not turn 
round on all they had previously believed, but chose to say, ‘* We see no ar- 
guments or reasons to make us change our opinions, and we wish to see the 
operation of those great measures upon the community at large before we 
give our assent to them ’’—because they take that course, people turn round 
upon them and say, “* They have no principles.” 





The Government had not fallen to them from any motion of their own. | 


The Liberal party had “ hit up the Queen’s business, and le/t the country 


to take care of itself” : we, said the speaker, “* who were connected with the | 


largest body of Members in the House of Commons, (some 250 strong,) thought 
it to be our duty to do what our Sovereign called on us to do, and endeavour 
to govern the country.” 

At length Mr. Henley spoke of the topic which was uppermost in the mind 
of every one of his hearers—the repeal of the Corn-laws. ‘ My opinion was, 
that it was a question which must be decided and settled as it should be 
proved to affect the whole community. I know you will do me the justice 
to admit that that is the language I have always held in this town. I told 
you to withhold your judgment, and that, deep as the pressure and difficulty 
you were labouring under might be, not to deceive yourselves into the belief 
that these questions would ever be settled as they mereiy affected yourselves, 
but with reference to their bearing on the whole community. I know it is 
an unfortunate thing—I knew it then, I know it now—it is an unfortunate 
thing for those who happen to be the sufferers. Still, 1 should only have 
been deceiving you then, and I should be only deceiving you now, if I led 
you to believe that these questions would be settled in this country in any 
other way than as they affect the great mass and majority of the people.” 

From this he diverged to consider the isolation of the Peelites, their sever- 
ance from the great Conservative party; which he placed chietly to the ac- 
count of their views on the Papal Aggression. 

“ The only other question is the course that is proposed to be taken in re- 
ference to the suffering interests of the country.” He proceeded to describe 
how the agricultural and shipping interests were suffering : the agricultural- 
ists, from fluctuating prices, and until lately from a too great supply of la- 
bour. ‘“ Cireumstances which had nothing on earth to do with Free-trade— 


the famine and the destruction of human life in Ireland—the vast exodus of | 
our people which has taken place in penganee of that and of the discovery | 
‘ - 


of the precious metals in other parts of the world—have occasioned such a 
diminution in the labour-market that no difficulty is likely to be felt on that 
head for some time tocome. That has also very much relieved the shipping 
interest; the demands for shipping for the purposes of emigration being so 
great that no British ship is unemployed, but that we have been obliged to 
have recourse to Dutch, Hamburg, and other foreign ships, to carry the 
people away.”” The effect of the emigration had, no doubt, been to empty 
our workhouses, thus benefiting both the ianded and the shipping interest ; 
but what the ultimate effect of this “ stripping the land of its sinews and 
Strength’’ may be, “God only knows.” 

It was remarked that Mr. Henley concluded his speech without telling 
anything of the course “ which is proposed to be taken with reference to 
the suffering interests.” Subsequently, when the health of the Members 
for Northamptonshire was proposed, Mr. Rainald Knightley said, that he 
certainly should have liked to have one little glimpse of the “ bright 
thing” which was “ looming in the future” for them. 

Watlington Agricultural Association eclebrated its anniversary on 
Wednesday week. Here there was competing for prizes among the la- 


bourers —sixty ploughs at work in one field. Implements were also ex- | 


hibited in greater numbers than ever; and there was a trial of scarifiers. 
After these out-door proceedings, the gentlemen and farmers dined, 


under the presidence of Mr. Lowndes Stone. Mr. Henley and Colonel | 


North were the chief guests and speech-makers. Mr. Henley alluded in 
4 far-off manner to politics, 

“It could not be denied that those in whom they had confided had been 
Placed in circumstances of considerable difficult y; but they had done all 
ey could, and would have done more had they oa. able; and therefore, 
- oped that, because they could not obtain all which they desired, they 
pcan not fall into the trap which had been set for them, by turning round 

ay them, and throwing themselves into the hands of those who, it was 
Well known, had never done them any good.” 

ptthongh great efforts had been made to set class against class, the yeo- 

nry knew their friends, and would stick to them. He would not discuss 

¢ past nor anticipate the future. ‘ Changes were going on that no one 
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anticipated ; for, instead of being overburdened with people, it was now a 
a _ how they should find people to do their work, They saw part of 
the people flocking to America and Australia at such a rate that it was 
hardly possible to speculate what would be the ultimate result. That had 
brought about a state of affairs which, although not prosperous to all, had 
thrown prosperity over the country : he would not say that nn causes had not 
assisted, and were so mixed up with it, which made it difficult to assign it to 
the real one ; but all could not fail to see that great changes had taken place, 
and it was no easy matter to see howsuch a state of things could be directed 
for the common benefit of the whole country.” 

Colonel North said little more than ditto to Mr. Henley: “ He would 
support the Government of which their right honourable friend was a 
member.” 

Mr. Henley proposed the health of the President, an English country 
| gentleman, who said what he meant, and generally what was right; and 

who, “ if a man were a mile off, took care to make himself heard.” 

The annual ploughing-match and subsequent dinner of the Herts 
Agricultural Association was held on Thursday, at Hitchin. Mr. Wil- 
liam Cowper M.P. presided: in his after-dinner speech he told the 
farmers, that they “must not place any faith in the doctrines and 
quackery of which they had heard so much,” but “fairly face their own 
position.” 

The South-west Middlesex Agricultural’Association held its annual 
meeting on Mr, Elmore’s farm, near Harrow, on Tuesday. The proceed- 
ings were of the usual character, and concluded by a dinner over which 
Mr. Pownall presided, About 152/. was distributed as prizes to the com- 
peting labourers and servants. Mr. Hubert de Burgh attempted to in- 
sinuate a slight shade of politics into his speech, but he was quickly com- 
pelled to avoid the forbidden fruit. 


The Forerunner, of which we gave some account two wecks back, ar- 
| rived at Plymouth from Londonon Friday sennight, on her way to West- 
ern Africa; having among her passengers Mr. Macgregor Laird, the 
founder and one of the directors of the African Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. The ship is commanded by Captain Atkins; and the crew consists 
of first and second officers, ten seamen, three engineers, and six firemen, 
The following novel expedient has been adopted at Mr. Laird’s sugges- 
tion, 

«A certain percentage is allowed upon the passage-money and freight each 
voyage ; which is called good-conduct money, and divided amongst the officers 
and crew, the former getting two-thirds and the latter one-third each. This 
ismuch on the system of ‘lays’ in the whaling service, and gives all on 
board an interest in the success of the voyage; and, as the captain has the 
power of withholding these gratuities in cases of misconduct, a salutary 
means of punishment is thus provided.” 

The Forerunner will be followed by monthly steamers, for the purpose 
of working the commerce of the Western coast of Africa. 

Thorne Union, containing about 20,000 inhabitants, and situate in a 
purely agricultural district, has at the present time the exceedingly small 
number of forty-nine inmates in the Union Workhouse. One of the 
paupers, who has acted in the capacity of cook for the last twelve years, 
has given notice that unless the Guardians will allow her wages, in addi- 
tion to clothes and rations for herself and child, she intends leaving the 
establishment. We are informed that there is not another ablebodied 
man or woman in the house capable of taking the situation.—Sheffield 
Times. 

Recruiting for the Militia proceeds languidly in the Manchester dis- 
trict. Up to yesterday week, in the four townships of Manchester, Sal- 
ford, ILulme, and Chorlton-upon- Medlock, the number of men raised was 
201; the quota required is 930. In Gloucestershire, recruiting is very 
successful, in spite of Peace Society placards against volunteering. In 
Gloucester district, at the first meeting of the Deputy-Lieutenants, half 
the number required were enlisted; at Cirencester, sixteen more than the 
quota were received, at Sodbury sixteen, and at Dursley forty-four. In 

| Essex there is a good prospect of raising all the men required. The num- 
| ber is already completed at Chesterfield. 

The raising of the Welsh Militia proceeds with very unequal success in 
different counties: in some, the volunteers are abundant, and the quota 
will be supplied; in others, the recruits who offer are few. 


The fortunes of Miss Elizabeth Squirrell alternate with great rapidity. 
The latest watch of fourteen days sct upon her closed on Monday; and 
the committees have entirely acquitted her parents and herself of fraud. 
They certify that she took no food or drink all the time. 





The Broad-gauge line from London to Birmingham was opened on Thurs- 
day; and celebrated by an “accident.” A special train was employed to 
take the directors to Birmingham, and thence to dine at Leamington. The 
train was drawn by the “ Lord of the Isles,”’ a noble locomotive which was 

| exhibited last year at the Crystal Palace. It went well until it came to 
| Aynho, near Banbury. Here the tickets were taken from a down-train, 
just as the special-train came in sight: the gallant engineer of the passen- 
ger-train got up the steam, and dashed hastily off; the coupling broke, and 


5 

left two second-class carriages behind ; acurve hid the signal, it is said, from 
the driver of the special-train, Mr. Gooch ; and when he cleared the curve, 
the application of breaks failed to arrest the train: Mr. Gooch, not anti- 
cipating any train in front, was dashing away! Fortunately, the carriages 
struck were in motion, and the passengers were only bruised; but the 
** Lord of the Isles’ was thrown off the line ; and another engine bore the 
directors, who had given up the idea of reaching Birmingham, to Leaming- 
ton, where they dined and made speeches. 

The Tyne Soap and Alkali Works at Newcastle, which cover nearly three 
| acres of ground, was ravaged by a fire on Sunday morning. ‘The damage is 
| estimated at between 10,0002. and 20,0007. 
| Three children have been burnt to ashes in a labourer’s cottage at Neviu, 
| near Pwilheli in North Wales. They had been left in the cottage by the 
| mother; there was mueh corn in the straw about; by some means it caught 
fire, and when the mother returned the whole place was blazing. 

Mr. Joseph Turner, of Ashover, purchased some articles at a sale of the 
effects of a deceased lady, and among thema bottle of what was supposed to 
be spirits. The purchaser and a number of friends drank this, and all were 
taken ill ; some vomited, and soon recovered, but a Mr, Marriott died next 
day : the liquor was an opiate. 

A labourer has been burnt to death at Maesteg in Wales, in the furnace of 
an iron-work: the labourer and a companion slipped in while breaking up 
masses of ore on the surface; one got out, though severely burnt, but the 
other fell into a glowing chasm, and was soon almost wholly consumed, 
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As the screw steam-ship Tiber was steaming down the Mersey, outward- 
bound for Gibraltar, in passing Prince’s Pier head, she fired a gun, and was 
so close to the wall that the charge blew off the arm of a poor woman who 
was witnessing the departure. 


A boy has met with a shocking death at Birmingham, by playing with the | 
strap of a machine: he was caught, whirled round, his head crushed, his | 


legs torn off, and his body mangled. Not a minute before, a woman had 


_ a 
all probability, arrive in Edinburgh on the evening of the same day, and 
, depart from Hol Palace on the following morning for the South, 
The Duchess of Kent is expeeted to precede her Majesty by a few days,— 
| Edinburgh Advertiser. 


The Liberals of Perth had a grand field-day on Friday last, for the 
double purpose of admitting Lord John Russell to the freedom of the city, 


warned him not to touch the strap ; but he scoffed at her. pore ertaining the late Member for Perth, now Lord Panmure, at g 


A man employed by the gas company at Torquay has been suffocated by 


gas, while attempting to remedy some defect in the meter of a street-lamp : | 
ep 


ut his arm and head into a hole which he had dug; a clergyman in a 
neighbouring house noticed that he remained some time in this position, but 
as it was a natural one if he had been at work, it was some time before the 
clergyman thought there was anything wrong: the man was then dead. He 
was un inexperienced workman, and should have known better than to med- 
dle with the meter. | 

Seven persons have been drowned off the harbour of Aberayon in Wales. 
A schooner had set out on her first voyage for Cardiff ; a number of persons 
went on board for a short distance, and then left the schooner in boats, one 
of which had a sail. Some water entered ; the inexperienced passengers 
in their fright ran to the mast, and upset the boat: only one of the party 
was got out of the water alive. 


IRELAND. 
The Northern Whig of Thursday publishes extracts from a report by | 
the Commissioners appointed to inquire into the fitness of the ports of | 
Galway, and Foynes and Tarbert in the Shannon, for a Transatlantic | 
packet-station. After estimating the advantages and disadvantages, they 
“do not feel themselves justified in recommending either of these ports as 
suitable to a service requiring the greatest regularity and despatch.” One 
of the Commissioners dissented from the conclusions of the other two. 





The Evening Mail of Dublin became possessed of and published a cir- 
cular, marked “ private and confidential,” issued by the committee ap- 
pointed to pave the way for the intended conference on “ religious 
equality” in Dublin. It is signed ‘* G. H. Moore,” and consists rather 
of a statement of things to be considered and reflected on, and of a con- 
venient classification under which information may be arranged, than of 
any definite views or development of means for attaining them. De- 
cidedly antagonistic to the Irish Protestant Church, the writers ask, 
** What is to be done with the revenues of the Establishment ?””—pointing 
out at the same time the great variety of opinion on that head. The 
Conference is fixed for the 28th of October: its purpose is to decide upon 
the course to be adopted in Parliament with reference to questions 
arising out of the principle of religious equality next session. 


An inquest has been held on the body of James Deegan, the private of the 
Thirty-first Regiment who was murdered near Fermoy on Tuesday sennight. 
Private John Thompson, his comrade, gave an account of the assault which 
ended in Deegan’s death; but Thompson himself was so much hurt and 
confused that his story is barely intelligible. As far as we can gather from 
his evidence, it would appear that Thompson and Deegan went, on the 21st 
of last month, to Ballyhooly, a village near Fermoy, to see a policeman there, 
an acquaintance of Deegan. On their return in the evening, they went 
into a public-house kept by Widow M‘Grath, to light a pipe; aa while 
they were there, several men came in, hustling the soldiers, and evidently 
trying to pick a quarrel. By the exertions of the widow, however, the in- 
truders were persuaded to go out; the door was barred, and something was 
probably eaid about the soldiers’ remaining all night. However, they 
— on, determined to get to barracks. But they had not gone far before 

eegan was struck on the head by a stone. He remonstrated with the as- 
sailants, eight or ten in number. Here Thompson's story gets confused. 
He would seem to have been separated from his comrade, and both appear to 
have crouched down to avoid the stones. Ultimately, we find Thompson 
helping Deegan out of ‘‘a hole’; the assailants moving off, Thompson and 
Deegan walking back to Mrs. M‘Grath’s, but unable to get the door opened. 
They were again attacked, and Deegan was knocked down; Thompson lying 
down out of the way. When he got up he found his comrade speechless ; 
and returning to barracks, he himself was found to be very seriously cut in 
the face. There was no other witness of the assault. A man named Fitz- 
gerald deposed that he found the body in the yard, and gave the alarm. 
Another witness, lodging at Mrs. M‘Grath’s, saw the slight scuffle which 
took place in the public-house; but he heard no stone-throwing or rapping 
at the door afterwards. The surgeon of the Thirty-first stated that Deegan 
had died of a punctured wound in the nape of the neck, which severed the 
spinal cord. egan had with him a sword-cane, which had been given to 
him by Constable Rice, and it was found bent beside the body. 

Under these perplexing circumstances, the Jury found a verdict of “ Wil- 
ful murder against some person or persons unknown.” 

The inhabitants of Fermoy have resolved, that they view with “ disgust, 
detestation, and abhorrence ”’ the assassins of Deegan ; and the officers of the 
Thirty-first, and neighbouring gentlemen, have offered large rewards for their 
conviction, . 


There was a great storm at Dublin on Tuesday night and Wednesday. The 
rain descended in torrents and continuously—so great a fall has nof been 
known for years. At Kingstown, and round the coast, the storm raged fear- 
fully, the waves sweeping over the piers with grand effect. There must have 
been many wrecks: a fearful symptom of which was exhibited in Dublin 
Bay on Wednesday afternoon, by the washing to shore of seven bodies. 
Much broken timber also came to land. A collier had been smashed to pieces 
against the sea-wall of the Poolbeg. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Queen, who has a healthy taste for strong exercise, ascended the 
hill of Morven, near Balmoral, on Friday last. When partly up the ascent, 
her Majesty and Prince Albert alighted from their horses, and walked 
to the summit. Next day the Queen rode towards Gairn Shiel, while the 
Prince Consort went to his deer-stalking. The weather was so inclement 
on Sunday, that her Majesty was prevented from attending church. But 
ou Monday it cleared up, and, with the Princesses, she drove out in an 
open carriage, while Prince Albert again followed the deer. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert, the Prince of Wales and Prince 
Alired, drove on Tuesday in an open carriage to the Braemar Tryst, and 
afterwards went to the Linn of Dee, 

Viscount Hardinge arrived at Balmoral on the same day, and had an 
audience of the Queen, at which he kissed hands on his appointment to 
the oflice of General Commanding-in-chief of the Army. 

We understand that the date of her Majesty’s departure from Balmoral 
is definitely fixed for Monday the 11th. The Queen will, therefore, in 














public dinner. 
The “freedom” to Lord John—the instrument of admission as a bur. 


| gess—was enclosed in an oak box, made of a rafter said to have belonged 


to a house in which “the Fair Maid of Perth” resided: a tradition not 
lost sight of in the complimentary speeches that accompanied the pre. 
sentation. 

The dinner to Lord Panmure was given in the City Hall, and the Lord 
Provost presided. The list of guests includes the names of Lord John 
Russell, Lord Kinnaird, Sir Charles Adam, Colonel Maule M.P., Mr, 
Fergus M.P., Mr. Arthur Kinnaird M.P., Mr. George Duncan MP, 
Mr. Moncreiff M.P., Sir James Anderson M.P., Mr. Archibald Hastie 
M.P., and a choice set of local celebrities. 

Among the formal toasts, a tribute to the memory of the Duke of Wel. 
lington led Admiral Sir Charles Adam to mention, that it had fallen to 
himself to cover the debarkation of the troops sent to Portugal under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley in 1808, and afterwards to assist at a review of the 
British troops under the same commander at Paris in 1815. 

In replying to the peculiar toast of the evening, Lord Panmure said, he 
looked upon the “splendid ovation” they had accorded to him, not as a 
tribute to himself, but to ‘those great landmarks which the Whig party 
had ever respected and never for a moment had been tempted to desert, 
and to political principles openly and manfully avowed, and political con- 
sistency rigidly and religiously adhered to.” He reviewed his own 
public career, from the Reform Bill agitation,—his election for Perthshire 
in 1835, his appointments to office as Under-Secretary for the Home De- 
partment, as Vice-President of the Board of Trade, and finally as Secre- 
tary at War. Here the transition was easy from the War Office to the 
late Commander-in-chief ; and Lord Panmure offered his tribute to the 
superlative efficiency of the Duke in the transaction of public business, 

He referred to the position of the present Government ; of whose policy 
we are so ignorant. 

‘Judge them,” said he, “from the past, they are of one colour; judge 
them from the present, lo! they change; judge them for the future, lo! 
they are blank.” He put forward a claim, for “that party of whom my 
noble friend is the great leader,’ to the merit of having won for us “the 
great liberties of this country”’ ; and he thought that public gratitude should 
not forget those who had done such great services. After an enumeration 
of the services of the last Whig Administration, he made this scarcely 
equivocal allusion—‘* You may rely on it, that, let the Liberal party seek 
where they please for leaders, there are no soldiers to take the field such as 
those that have been accustomed to lead forward armies to victory. They 
know the tactics to be guided by, and the ground to stand upon; their ho- 
nour is unimpeached, their consistency is unquestioned ; and they deserve the 
confidence of the country, rather than those who may present themselves as 
younger and mere raw recruits,” 

In the peroration, when he was bidding forewell to his old constituents, 
he said—** There are, gentlemen, yet many reforms to be achieved. The 
Reform Bill was but the stone set in motion; it nevercan stand still. There 
may be seasons of progress; that progress may sometimes be faster and some- 
times it may be slower, but progress this country must and will ; and as people 
become more intelligent and capable of governing themselves, the franchise 
must be extended, and privileges must be held out to them which they do 
not at present enjoy. I hope I shall live to see the day when we shall have 
a far larger extension of the franchise than at present; I hope to live to 
see the day when a sound religious and secular education shall spread far 
and wide among the people; and I hope to see the day when this country 
will take as high standing for the enjoyment of its liberty and for the 
intelligence of its people as any country can do on the face of the earth. 
In the enjoyment of liberty, at present, I believe, she stands first; let her 
also aim to stand as the best-educated and most enlightened people of the 
world,” 

The next toast from the chair was “ the health of Lord John Russell, 
and success to the cause of civil and religious liberty all over the world.” 
This was greeted by the most enthusiastic cheers ; the company standing, 
the ladies waving their handkerchiefs, and the band taking up the dying 
shouts with the air “‘ Saw ye Johnny comin’ ?” 

Lord John Russell opened his speech with a warm eulogy of his “ noble 
friend”? Lord Panmure. Thence he dashed at once into the great public 
topics. 

averting to the sentiment connected with his name, he said that they had 
little cause to congratulate themselves with the progress of civil and religious 
liberty on the Continent of Europe, “ whether we look to Germany, Italy, or 
France.” He stigmatized the attempt which was made in 1848 to introduce 
“* wild licence in place of sober liberty”; saying that it had tended “ to 
confirm the claims of authority, and make men rush with willingness, nay 
with enthusiasm and vehemence, into the arms of despotism.” We, on the 
contrary, had pursued a more sober course; and during the changes of the 
last twenty or thirty years, “ I for one cannot say that at any one moment 
authority has been really endangered.” } 

‘Gentlemen, in connexion with this subject, I must mention an alarm 
which has been lately—I was going to say excited, but it is not an alarm which 
has really been excited, but an alarm which has been attempted to be ex- 
cited—with respect to the advances of Democracy. It seems to me that those 
who at present have the conduct of public affairs, being somewhat embar- 
rassed as to those measures which my noble friend says truly are kept in pro- 
found secrecy, have rather endeavoured to divert public attention from what 
may be their shortcomings or dubieties on these subjects, by endeavouring to 
create a panic that we are at present xT to a fearful approach of a wild, 
unbridled democracy. I hold, myself, that that alarm is totally groundless. 
Perhaps, however, my authority will not be considered great on that subject, 
because part of the alarm was that I had abandoned my opinions—that 
I had adopted some other opinions. No one said exactly what they 
were, but they were supposed to be very alarming and ~ ay 
cratical; that I was about to introduce measures which should have the 
effect, at some future time, of shaking the stability of that na 
which I venerate as much as any man in this United Kingdom. bite ; 
need not say, on that subject, that this rumour was totally unfounded Pe a 
it had no circumstance on which it rested; that no opinion of mine t a 
had giveti in public made me subject to that insinuation. W hether this as 
a charge, or whether it was an observation that made me subject at all to ~ 
statement that I had changed to these opinions, and was about to —* 
this dangerous and democratical direction, I will not say. A right hono 
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able friend of mine, Sir George Grey, told me that he, in his canvass, found 
some persons who attached some credence to this matter. I asked him what 
explanation he gave. He said his explanation was very simple and very 
direct; it was by using a monosyllable which I will not now repeat to you. 


But, gentlemen, let us look at what is this alarm which is attempted to be | 
Does it mean that the people of this country | 


created at the present time. 
(who are, in other words, the democracy of this country) are seeking to add 
to their own power at the expense of the Crown or of the House of Lords? 
Does any one me*n to say, really and solemnly, that the people of this 
country are endeayouring to diminish any of the prerogatives of the Crown? 


I really believe that nobody could stand up and say that that was really his | 


opinion ; because the notorious fact is, that at no time in the history of this 
country have its people been more attached to the Monarchy, or more loyal 
and affectionate to their Sovereign. Well, then, does it mean that they are 
attempting to take away the lawful privileges which the House of Lords 
holds, and to deprive it of its part in the constitution of this country? Now, 
I think I may appeal to my noble friend, who lately entered the House of 
Lords, whether he has ever heard of such an attempt, where it has been 
made, and what impediment there has been to the lawful exercise of 
any power or any privilege which by the constitution of this country the 
House of Lords possesses. Well, then, if that has been so, that at least is 
not the charge that is made. It does not mean that the democracy of this 
country—and, be it observed, democracy has as fair a title to the enjoyment 
of its rights as monarchy or nobility—it does not mean that the democracy of 
this country is in a state of discontent and disaffection, and is endeavouring 
to push down this constitution, and to deprive the other branches of that con- 
stitution of any powers which lawfully belong to them. That cannot be— 
that, I think, we must immediately say cannot for a moment be maintained. 


But it may mean something else ; it may mean something else which it be- | 


hoves us all to wish—that the democracy of this country—meaning by that 
term the people of this country—by increase of power, by increase of in- 
telligence, by increase of wealth, has increased in that weight which they 
must have not only in this country but in each of the countries of 
the world ; has gained an increase in that weight which is due to a 
people highly industrious, and earning a competence by their labour, 
physical and intellectual—employing their minds in the acquirement of 
knowledge, and in the forming and fostering of that public opinion which is 
so much the guide and government of this country. But, gentlemen, if 
these attempts to which I have lately alluded are made, which, though 
they have existed, ought to be discouraged and resisted—this fair growth 
of the honour of democracy—this growth of intelligence—this growth 
of wealth—this forming of opinions more enlightened and more cal- 
culated to carry on, in an enlightened manner, the government of the 
world—this is an increased power which ought not to be crushed, but 
ought to be encouraged and maintained. But I will say more—I will say 
this, that the manner of dealing with that increase of the powers of demo- 
eracy could not be according to the old system of restraint with which I was 


but too familiar during the first few years after I had entered Parliament in | 


1817 and 1819; which, besides all the faults of an irritation promoting that 
discontent which it was intended to check, proved utterly powerless, and 
had much the same effect as if persons were to attempt to dam up your mag- 
nificent river with the view of preventing an inundation—or, to use a simile 
which applies perhaps more properly to the present time, as if persons were 
to lock up all the gates of the railroad, with the hope that the express-train 
would be stopped in its course. 
this increase of the power of democracy ought to be dealt with ; but the way 
in which the power of democracy ought to be dealt with is, by listening to 
every complaint, by considering every grievance, and by giving a legitimate 
and legal organ to that power and influence which otherwise may be mis- 
chievous, irregular, and injurious. That is my way of dealing with that 
which is complained of—this increase of democratic power in this country. 


Let me ask you, te at the time of tle revolution in France in 1848, | 
1 


which broke out to the astonishment of all men—suppose we had found our- 


selves, having followed the blind counsels of those who are our opponents | 


in Parliament—suppose we had found ourselves with all the nomination 


boroughs in full foree—with Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Sheffield, | 


without representatives—in short, with all the abuses of the old system— 
suppose we had found a corn-law which tended to make the food of the 
people dear and scarce—suppose we had found the people of Ireland 
discontented and disaffected, in consequence of the denial to them of 
all civil rights on account of their religious beliefs—suppose we had 


found all these things to be the case in February 1848—I ask, how | 


should we have met that revolution which was attempted to be made 
by some turbulent persons in the spring of that year, with the conti- 
dence and support of the whole people, as we had the glory todo? I think 


it of the utmost importance that the people of this country, and above all, | 


persons of property, should not be affected by this vain and groundless panic 
—and that they should go on, as my noble friend says, with progress—that 
they should go on with improvement, and trust to the confidence which they 

ow—to the wisdom which they exhibit, for those bulwarks against demo- 
cracy which your violent measures never will produce. It was justly said as 
a proverb of old, ‘He denies everything who denies what is just.’ That has 
never been our policy. We have been always for granting what was just, in 
order that we might be strong in refusing what was unrighteous. 

“And now, gentlemen, let me say, that I believe all this attempt to make 
an alarm—this attempt to point me out, among others, as one who was en- 
deavouring to make dangerous changes in our constitution, is, in fact, merely 
an attempt to make a diversion on the part of those who feel that they have 
avery difficult task to perform. We know that Parliament is to be sum- 
moned very early in the course of November. We know that the Prime 
Minister has pledged himself that the commercial policy of this country shall 
then be settled. For my part, I shall be quite willing to wait, and anxious 
to hear what that plan of commercial policy will be. 1 will not be diverted 
by the fear of this panic, and forced from looking that question in the face. 
My persuasion is, that during the last ten years we have been in the right 
course; and knowing I am on the right road, the device of any gentleman 
who tells me to bear back, or to bear to the right or left, will have very little 
influence with me, because I am persuaded the road we are travelling, which 
has already produced so many material benefits, and which has and is pro- 

ucing so much moral and political content, is a road from which we ought 
not to stray, but ought rather steadily to pursue. And at the same time, we 
are bound in justice, as well as I think directed by policy, to wait until these 
Measures are produced which are to give to the agricultural interest, to the 
colonial interest, and to the shipping interest, all that compensation of 


which they have hitherto been unjustly deprived, and which are at the | 


Same time to confer benefits on every class in the community; these admira- 
ble measures, which are to put an end toa long contest, which are to satisfy 
people who are at the present moment in the greatest state of satisfaction, 
Which are to content people who have never been discontented, and which 
at the same time are to reconcile along with them other classes who are dis- 
Contented and dissatisfied. Now, no man can deny that there has been a 
steat belief that such measures are to be produced ; nobody will persuade 
re although great abuses have prevailed in many of the late elections, of a 

ind and degree to which I will not refer—nobody will persuade me that men 


Well, then, that is not the mode in which | 


8 eminent as Sir George Grey and Mr. Lewis would have been set aside for per- | perial cry was vigorously raised by those around ; and banners and the 


| sons so insignificant that nobody would ever expect anything of any value to 
| come from them as Members of Parliament—I cannot persuade myself that such 
| men would have been set aside for those who have been chosen as their suc- 
cessors, were there not a belief on the part of the agricultural interest that 
they have been unfairly treated, that what is their due has been taken from 
them, and that their friends now in power are able to give them relief. 
Well, then, if such be the case, let us know what the relief is, Let us 
be put in possession of this great secret. It will not do for them to be 
putting off. For the time will come when people will ask for Protection 
-—for this great benefit, which is to restore them to the prosperity 
of which Sir Robert Peel, in the first place, and the Whig Adminis- 
tration in the second, have cruelly and unjustly deprived them. I 
know it appears to me—I may be wrong in this respect, but I know it appears 
to me somewhat like the case found in no historical work, and of which 
there is no precedent among statesmen, but of which there are precedents to 
be found in the practice of daily life—I mean of the patient who seeks for a 
regular physician, and who says to him, ‘I feel very much depressed ; 1 
have not been well for some time; I want to be cured.’ The physician says 
to him, ‘I see what itis: I am sorry to observe that for a long course of 
years your regimen has been very unhealthy, and that you have lived on 
artiticial stimulants: I advise you to return to wholesome food and exercise, 
and to trust tonature for your recovery.’ Well, I have very often heard that 
that patient has been very much dissatisfied with this advice, and that he 
has said, ‘ This is a trumpery fellow of a physician, who tells me nothing 
but to lead a wholesome lite: it is not worth listening to his advice; 1 will 
turn him off, and send for some one else.’ Ife has only to take up a news- 
paper, and he will tind the announcements of persons who say that without 
any continement, without any inconvenience, by merely taking a few pills, 
the patient shall be restored entirely to health, and shall never hows 
} any reason to complain afterwards, but, on the contrary, shall be strong and 

vigorous for the next twenty years of his life. I cannot help thinking that 

the present case is likely in the end to turn out something like this.” 

His suspicion might be unfounded; but in November all will be told us. 
** All I can say is, that 1 think and I trust, when we meet in November, we 
shall confine ourselves in the first instance to asking what the course is that 
is to be proposed; and when we have heard what that course is, we shall 
then consider what ought to be our course with respect to it.” 

Lord John, who had been alternately greeted with encouraging cheers 
and sympathetic laughter, resumed his seat amid a storm of applause. 
Other toasts were proposed and speeches delivered ; and the party broke 
up with three cheers for the Queen. 





| A woman who is in custody at Bani on a charge of child-murder and 
| concealment of pregnancy, is said to have confessed that she threw the 
| new-born infant into the swine’s trough, where it was eaten up during the 
night ! 

While some soldiers were proceeding with cartridge practice on Glasgow 
Green, the wadding of a musket penetrated the lungs of a boy, and eventually 
caused his death. It is supposed that the gun must have contained two 
cartridges, or else that the boy came too near the soldiers, 





Foreign and Calonial. 


France.—Continuing the itinerary of President Bonaparte, we find 
him leaving Grenoble on the 22d of September, for Valence. According 
to the despatches published in the Mon/teur, the reception of the President 
has been equally good in all places; but unofficial accounts transmitted 
to the English journals estimate the enthusiasm at a far lower degree, and 
confine its manifestations to the authorities, paid agents, and the mass of 
the peasants. Certain it is that peremptory orders disguised as patriotic 
proclamations, in which it is assumed that the inhabitants will assemble, 
cheer, and illuminate, are issued by the Prefects. This was done even at 
| Grenoble ; and the proclamation of the Prefect of the Haute Garonne 
scarcely disguises the commands of its writer. 

From Valence, M. Bonaparte embarked in a steamer plying on the 
Rhone, for Avignon ; where he arrived on the 24th; and, mounting his 
horse, which had been sent on before him, he rode into the illustrious town, 
A ball, a review, and visit to the hospitals, were the acts at the city of the 
Popes; and the Prefects say, the people of Avignon and the mountain- 
cers, who had come down in great numbers, shouted continually “ Vive 
I’ Empereur !"’—“ never before uttered with such prodigious force and 
| unanimity.” 

While M. Bonaparte was on his way to Avignon, an “infernal ma- 
chine” was scized by the Police at Marseilles, On the night of the 23d, 
a Commissary of Police and ten men burst into a house on the high-road 
from Aix, and seized there the said machine. The Aoniteur of Sunday 
gave the following account, the only one at present which has been pub- 
lished — 

“The Minister of General Police has for some time past been on the trace 
of a secret society, of which the object became every day more manifest. The 
| members had resolved to make an attempt on the life of the President. The 

city of Marseilles had been chosen for the execution of the plot. M. Sylvain 
Blot, Inspector-General of the Ministry of Police, carefully followed its de- 
velopment and prozress. The construction of an infernal machine having 
been resolved on, several of the members set to work, and the machine was 
quickly completed. It is composed of 250 gun-barrels and four large blun- 
derbuss-barrels, the entire divided into twenty-eight compartments. Those 
twenty-eight pieces were for greater precaution deposited in twenty-eight 
different places until the moment a suitable place could be found to fix and 
put the machine together. ‘The conspirators then occupied themselves with 
the choice of a situation, which should naturally be situate on the passage 
of the Prince President. ‘They first fixed their choice on a first story ina 
house in the Rue d’ Aix, whither they were to remove and raise the machine 
on the night previous to that in which the President was to arrive at Mar- 
seilles. Some suspicions which were excited in the minds of the conspira- 
tors caused them to change their idea, and a second locality was chosen, Like 
the first, it was situate on the passage of the President, being on the high- 
road from Aix. An entire house was hired. It is a small house, composed 
of two stories, with two windows in front. The infernal machine was to 
have been placed on the first floor. It was seized on that spot. At the same 
moment, one of the conspirators was in the very house in which the infernal 
machine was found. The others were in their houses, or in the different 
places where the Police were assured of their presence.” 
An outburst of indignation from all the journals at the foulness of the 
alleged plot has followed its discovery; and, of course, its immediate 
| effect has been to double the enthusiastic cries which greet his “ Imperial 
Ilighness,” as the President is now styled. But many suspect the reality 
of the plot, and openly denounce it as an invention of the Police. 
| M. Bonaparte entered Marseilles on horseback, on the 25th, by “ the 


| high-road from Aix.” The Mayor presented him with the keys; the Im- 
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waving of handkerchiefs were not wanting. At the Prefecture, besides 
the native courtiers, were two envoys, one from the Pope, the other from 
the King of Naples, who had been sent to congratulate M. Bonaparte. 
In the evening there was a banquet; and the President attended the 
theatre. 

Here also M. Bonaparte laid the foundation-stone of a new Cathedral 
and a new Bourse, On the latter occasion an address was presented to 
him by the President of the Chamber of Commerce ; and, according to the 
Moniteur, the following significant sentence was contained in M. Bona- 
parte’s reply — 

“ He was well pleased to be able to give that testimony of interest to the 
commerce of Marseilles; and his desire was that Marseilles, more and more 
flourishing, should coéperate in realizing the great idea of the Emperor, that 
the Mediterranean ought to be a French lake.”’ 

We have said, speaking on official authority, that his reception at Mar- 
seilles was magnificent. Yet an Englishman, signing himself ‘ Veritas,” 








| 


a 

Tontan Istanps.—Sir Henry Ward prorogued his Parliament on the 

15th ultimo, until the Ist March 1854; on the ground that the members 

had refused to enable him to establish measures of moderate constitutional 

reform. In dismissing the Parliament, he threatened to use his extraordj. 
nary powers “without scruple.” 

Srarn.—The journals report that Sefor Nin, author of a work entitled 

“ The Jesuits Daguerréviyped,”’ summoned the Bishop of Barcelona, on 

the 13th, before the Marquis of Castelldorius, the presiding Magistrate of 


' that city, for injuries and damages sustained by him in consequence of 


the strictures of the Bishop on his work in the recent pastoral address, 
The Bishop was cited twice, and did not appear ; so a fine of 20 reals wag 
ordered to be levied on him in the usual manner. 

Unirep Sratrs.—The America arrived at Liverpool on Sunday, and 


' the Arctic on Wednesday morning, with papers to the 18th September 


whose letter was published in large type in yesterday's Zimes, gives an ac- | 


count very different from that of the Prefects— 

“* T was stationed, at the time of his arrival, on the Place St. Ferreol, a 
good-sized square, close to the Prefecture, where he was to alight. The 
square had been very handsomely decorated, and turned into a parterre of 
flowers, surrounded on all sides by a compact mass of soldiers; admittance 
within the square being given by tickets, which were only granted to per- 
sons of known character and respectability. My chief object in going 
thither was to ascertain, from personal observation, the manner in which 
Louis Napoleon was received. I watched the populace, both within and 
without the square, very closely and attentively; and I ean assure you that 
there was not any expression of feeling in his favour; with the exception 
of a few, very few and feeble, cries of ‘ Vive Napoléon!’ a sullen and signi- 
ficant silence sat upon the multitude. The troops did not utter a single 
cry. The President looked most wretched, haggard, and careworn.”’ 

The President left Marseilles for Toulon, accompanied by a strong flect 
of war-steamers and men of war, on the 27th. We are told that “ the 
crews of the vessels raised one sole cry of ‘ Vive I’Empereur!’ and the 
whole town responded. The squadron saluted with its thousand cannon, 
Toulon and its roadstead presented a spectacle as imposing as magni- 
ficent.”” 

Two notable publications have lately taken place ; one, of an article by 


Dr. Véron, intended apparently to corroborate the significance of the ery 


“Vive ’Empercur!” The writer hints at the conduct of Potemkin, who 
raised unreal villages along the line of the Empress Catherine's progress ; 
and at the conduct of Mark Antony, who thrice offered the crown to 
Cwsar. These, he says, were picces of acting. France has no Potemkin, 
nor Mark Antony; and since the people ery aloud for the Empire, Dr. 
Véron thinks they may as well have it. ‘Lhe other publication is a long- 
expected pamphlet, “ Du Rétablissement de Empire.” Its last lines 
are—“ Let us then acclaim the French Constitutional Empire; let us 
acclaim the future Emperor, It is the will of the people, and the will of 
God.” 

Brteium.—The anniversary of the revolution of 1830 was kept with 
the usual formalities and rejoicings. King Leopold, the Duke of Bra- 
bant, and the Count of Flanders, partook of an entertainment given 
by the Burgomaster of Brussels, after the ceremony of inaugurating 
a new infantry barrack. Not only the King but the Duke of Brabant 
spoke, and pointedly alluded to the maintenance of Belgian independence : 
they were, of course, rapturously applauded. Singularly enough, on 
the same day, the 22d, the Vienna Presse contained a monitory article on 
Belgium. The youngest of European states is reminded that it is not en- 
titled to play the moderator in European politics, but is bound to conform 
itself to the order-policy of the greater states. It adds, that Belgium is 
not in the number of those states whose existence is guarantced in the 
treaties of 1815: its later independence is only an indulgence granted by 
the Great Powers, and one of the most essential conditions of the prolong- 
ation of that indulgence is the removal of all persons whose presence on 
the soil may be prejudicial to Belgium’s neighbours. 

This has been closely followed by an important event. The Chambers 
met on Monday; but no business of importance was done until Wednes- 
day. When the Chamber of Representatives met on that day, Ministers 
announced that they intended to stand or fall upon the election of M. 
Verhaegen as President of the Chamber. The Opposition brought for- 
ward M. Delehaye; and the election at once proceeded. Ministers were 
defeated, by 54 to 46, and the Presidency fell to M. Delehaye. But here 
a new source of difficulty arose; M. Delehaye refused to accept the oflice. 
Another candidate was proposed, M. Charles de Brouckére. ‘This time, 
Verhaegen polled 50, Delehaye 48, Brouckére 1, Strange complica- 
tion! M. Verhaegen now refused to accept office, on the ground that he 
had been unaware of the fact that his election was to be made a Cabinet 
question ; because it was no longer M. Verhaegen who was at stake, but 
a member of Liberal opinions. “ The Liberal principle had been in- 
volved; it should not be reéstablished. He would not engage his indi- 
viduality ; he would not accept the Presidency”: a declaration loudly 
applauded by the Opposition. The sitting was adjourned. In the even- 
ing, a Royal decree prorogued the Chambers until the 26th of October, 
and the Ministers resigned. 

The ‘ Health Congress” was brought to a close last week. King Leo- 
pold had attended its sectional meetings, and a deputation of the promi- 
nent members was sent to thank him for his courtesy. On the 23d he 
gave a grand dinner, to which several eminent foreign members of the 
Congress were invited, Among the English present were Lord Ebring- 
ton and Mr. F. 0. Ward. 

Iraty.—The Oficial Gazette of Savoy, of the 24th September, states 
that Sir Henry Bulwer is charged with a more important mission at 
Rome than that of the deliverance of Edward Murray from the prison of 
Ancona. “In spite of the malaria, he has gone to Rome to treat with 
the Pontifical Court. A concordat for Ireland is in question. Religious 
affuirs are of the utmost importance for the English. They desire to put 
an end to the troubles of Catholic Ireland, without severities, and with- 
out using military foree.. The diplomatic dexterity of Sir Henry Bulwer 
is relied upon to bring about this solution.” 

The Pope was at Porto d’Anzio on the 16th, inspecting two steamers 
intended for the navigation of the Tiber, Next day he visited the new 
bridge building at Larici, between Rome and Albano, He returned to 
Castel Gandolfo. Rumour says that he meditated a flight to Naples; 
being provoked thereto by the demand from M. Bonaparte through a ge- 
neral, that he should come to Paris and crown the Emperor ; but the story 
wants confirmation. 


from New York. 

We have official news respecting the important questions of the 
Lobos and the Fisheries. In regard to the former, more particulars are 
published of the number of ships which have sailed from the United 
States to take guano from the Lobos Islands; and copies of the instrue- 
tions given by Captain Jewett to the person in command of the expedi- 
tion are also in the papers. They appear as a letter from Captain Jewett 
to Mr. Webster. It scems that the enterprising Captain, who drew 
from Mr. Webster the announcement that the islands were considered ag 
common property, and that the guns of the Raritan would protect citizens 
of the United States taking guano, has sent out fifteen ships and six 
barques to the Lobos Islands. One of these barques, the Sarah Chase, 
carrics 50 men, 4 nine-pound carronades, 40 muskets, 33 cutlasses, 1000 
rounds of balls and canister shot, 1000 cartridges for cannon, 12 kegs of 
powder, 1000 musket-cartridges, and a large quantity of balls, flints, &e, 
The Sarah Chase sailed on the 20th July. Most elaborate instructions 
were given to her captain, to “take possession of all the available load- 
ing-places,” and ‘in case of molestation to protect himself as far as lay 
in his power”; keeping the Sarah Chase at the Lobos to cover the load- 
ing operation of the rest of the fleet. In point of fact, the instructions 
amount to an order on the part of Captain Jewett to Captain Osgood, 
commander of the expedition, to take possession of the guano-deposits on 
the Lobos di Afuera. 

But Mr. Jewett reckoned without his host, and made a false estimate 
of Mr. Webster’s character. We may easily imagine the astonishment 
of the Captain and of the whole Union at the appearance of the follow- 
ing documents, 

** Department of State, Washingten, Aug. 21, 1852, 

“ Sir—Your letter of the 16th instant, with the accompanying papers, re- 
lative to your proceedings for the purpose of taking guano from the Lobos 
Islands, has been received. Sinee the one addressed to you by this depart- 
ment, under date the 5th, in answer to yours of the 2d of June last, inform- 
ation has reached the department that the Peruvian Government claims 
jurisdiction over these islands, and that in 1842 it issued two decrees pro- 
hibiting any foreign vessels, upon the penalty of confiscation, from removing 
guano from any of the islands near the coast of Peru without a licence from 
that Government. Under these circumstances, it is expected that the vessels 
which have proceeded thither under your auspices will not make use of the 
arms with whieh it appears, from your letter of the 16th instant, they are 
provided for the purpose of forcibly resisting the Peruvian authorities. 
You must be aware that such a resistance would be an act of private war, 
which can never receive any countenance from this Government. The naval 
commander of the United States in the Pacific will also, under existing 
circumstances, be required to abstain from protecting any vessels of the 
United States which may visit those islands for purposes forbidden by the 
decrees of the Peruvian Government, until he shall receive further orders. 

** Some of the statements contained in your letter of the 2d of June last 
had a tendency to mislead us, and, as intimated above, may, it is appre- 
hended, have done so. 

** Lam, Sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
* DanreL WEBSTER. 

“To J. C. Jewett, Esq., New York.” 
* Aug. 25, 1852. 

“‘ Sir—By direction of the President, you are hereby instructed to suspend, 
until further orders, the execution of the order addressed to you under date 
of June 16, 1852; and you are required to abstain from aiding or abetting 
any citizens of the United States w homay forcibly resist the execution of the 
laws of l’eru by the authority of that Republic. 

“Tam, &c. Joun P. KENNEDY. | 

“ Commodore C, S. M‘Aulay, Commanding U.S. Squadron, Pacific Ocean. ‘ 

On their side, the Peruvian authorities have not been idle. Besides 
seuding a brother of Seior Osma, the present Chargé d’ Affaires at Wash- 
ington, to negotiate with the President, they have also reinforeed the 
garrison at the islands, by land and sea, and stationed troops on the coast 
nearest to the coveted possessions. 

Statements alleging that Mr. Abbott Lawrence had consented to the 
recognition of the Lobos as belonging to Peru, are answered by that 
gentleman, in a letter to the National Intelligencer. 

‘ * Legation of the United States, London, August 24. 

“ Dear Sirs—I noticed in the New York Herald of the 11th instant, an ar- 
ticle, copied into the Times of this morning, intimating that I had con- 
sented, on the part of the United States, to the monopoly of the Lobos Is- 
lands between Peru and Great Britain. Ihave not spoken or written of these 
islands to any person connected with the British Government ; I have re- 
ccived no communication from the Government of the United States relative 
to them ; I have expressed no opinion about them, nor, indeed, have 1 made 
an examination to ferm anopinion, Iam therefore at a loss to know the 
reason for such a statement. 

**T am, dear Sirs, very faithfully, your obedient servant, - 
* Anporr LAWRENCE. 

As to the Fishery question, three more schooners have been seized. 
The Boston papers also report the boarding of a smack by the Netley ; 
alleging that this took place between ‘Campo Bello and the Grand 
Menan, where there is no fishing-ground.” The Captain of the Netley 1s 
represented as having said that “he observed the Yankee papers stated 
there would be no more trouble to the fishing-vessels: he would like to 
know, he said, where they got their information. They would find him 
doing in future just as he had always done.” This is not an —_ 
which can be entirely relied on ; but it derives some probability from the 
following remarks in the New Brunswicker, published at St. John’s, nm 
roborating the statements of the New York Journal of Commerce, whic 
we published last week. . . 

““We have now much satisfaction in informing the public that ne 
ported settlement of this question is incorrect, no such terms — - 
agreed to by the Imperial Government; and we are also enabled to state, 
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the highest authority, that in the settlement of so important a matter no 
rights which the colonists now claim or enjoy will be given up to foreign 
fishermen. We make this statement with the greatest confidence and satis- 
faction, and congratulate our fellow colonists on the disposition manifested 
py the Home Government to guard and preserve every right which fairly 
and honestly belongs te them. We can also assure our readers, that the 
Government of this province is fully alive to the importance of the subject, 
and has taken the proper steps to impress upon the Imperial authorities the 
true state of the case, and the necessity of retaining all our rights unim- 
aired. 
stand the great importance of the fisheries to our own people, and we may 
safely calculate that whatever is done by him will be done with a view to 
subserve the interests of British North America. We have no desire to pre- 
yent our American neighbours from participating, to a certain extent, in the 
benefits to be derived from our fisheries, provided they grant us an equiva- 
lent; but we will never consent to give up our fishing-grounds indiscrimi- 
nately to the Americans for all time to come.” 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Herald, after discre- 


The British Minister at Washington has also been made to under- | 


diting the statements in the English papers as to a settlement, continues— | 


« Admiral Seymour has his express orders, since Congress adjourned, sent 
through Mr. Crampton, to seize every Yankee vessel within three miles of 
the Colonial shores. Strange to say, the despatches of Mr. Abbott Lawrence 
and of Lord Malmesbury are quite discrepant. There is some misunder- 
standing and some bungling somewhere. Mr. Lawrence seems to think there 
js no trouble ahead. Lord Malmesbury is not of that opinion. The Colonial 
Governments will not allow the Imperial Government to trifle with their rights 
or their interests.”’ 

He declares that the British Government will stick to the letter of the 
treaty ; and not grant the right to fish within three miles of the coasts 
within the bays, without an equivalent— 

“ The equivalent required, it is said, is reciprocal free trade between all 
the Colonies and the United States, in all the productions of agriculture, the 
forest, and the sea of each ; and a full and equal participation in all the coast- 
fisheries of the United States, including the privilege of wrecking, fishing, 
and catching turtle in the Gulf and Straits of Florida, and other Southern 
coasts. 

The writer points to the significant fact that Mr. Perley, from New 
Brunswick, had been for some weeks at the British Embassy at Wash- 
ington ; and he hints that negotiations would shortly begin at Marshfield. 

The memory of General Lopez was honoured at New Orleans on the 
Ist of September, the anniversary of his death, by a torchlight procession. 
The column was headed by companies of soldiers; followed by the re- 
turned Cuban prisoners, bearing a large illumination inscribed * Beaten, 
but not conquered” ; then a hearse, on whose sides were written the names 
of “ Lopez,” “ Crittenden,” “ Kerr,’ and others; after these, a host of 
firemen and citizens; bands of Lone Star men; the whole being closed 
by “ well-known citizens on horseback and in carriages,” saith the New 
Orleans Picayune. During the advance, bands played the Lopez Dead 
March; the streets were lined, the houses were crowded with spectators ; 
“an orator’ addressed the mass ; and the commemoration closed with a 
religious service at the cathedral. 

Three vessels have now sailed from New York for Australia since the 
2of July; the last on the 13th of September, carrying two hundred 
passengers, mostly mechanics and clerks, not in want, but ambitious of 
“ doing better.” Another ship was to follow on the 17th, with 180 pas- 
sengers; and “the Australian fever,’ as it is called, is reported to be on 
the increase, emigrants preparing to start “both from the States and 
Canada.” 

Canapa.—Some important questions had been debated in the Legisla- 
ture. Mr. Merritt had moved a string of resolutions, suggesting that the 
Crown be addressed to impose certain retaliatory duties on the products 
of the United States, with the view of forcing reciprocity upon them. Mr. 
Hincks thought retaliatory duties would be useful, but that any appeal to 
the British Government would be useless. The fecling was against the 
resolutions, and they were dropped. 

Mr. Hincks had submitted some resolutions on the Clergy Reserves; 
the sting of which lay in the declaration that the conduct of Sir John 
Pakington and “the refusal (of the ILome Government to repeal the Im- 
perial statute on the subject of the Reserves) will be viewed as an invasion 


of the constitutional right of the colonists, and will lead to wide and deep- | 


spread dissatisfaction among her Majesty’s Canadian subjects.” 

According to a blue book on the Public Accounts, the revenue of Canada 
for 1851 was 1,042,066/. ; 
penses, 266,4007.; net surplus, 144,000/. 
to all countries had been 3,000,000/., against an importation of 5,000,000/. 
from all countries. 


the expenditure, 631,6667.; charges and ex- | 
The total Canadian exports | 


Cvna.—If we may believe the accounts which reach us vid New York | 
and New Orleans, the island of the Lone Star continues not only | 


disturbed internally, but the Creoles are subjected to very rigorous 
measures. Numbers of arrests are reported; that many have been, is 
confessed by the official journal of Havannah ; and the same authority in- 
umates that another invasion has of late been constantly expected. The 
most notable proceeding on the part of the Cuban Government is that a 
certain officer of the mail-steamer the Crescent City has been forbidden to 
land at Havannah; and all obnoxious Americans are warned that they 
will be served the same. Journals from the United States are not allowed 
to circulate in Cuba; and all Yankee arrivals are closely watched. These 
facts are stated in the official organs. It is further reported that the Con- 
suls-Generals of France and England have written to their respective 
Governments for a force to protect French and British interests in case of 
disturbances, 

Ixp1a.—A telegraphic despatch from Trieste, dated 30th September, 
announces the arrival of the Indian mail, with advices from Bombay to 
the Ist of September. “The Governor-General returned to Calcutta on 
the 6th August. Commodore Lambert, with Captain Rundall, of the 
Engincers, had proceeded in the Phlege oreconnoitre. Other vessels 
Were to follow, and Prome to be occu >i! by detachments of the 18th 
Royal Irish and 40th N. I. It was generally understood that as soon as 
four or five additional regiments should have arrived, a general advance 
Would take place.” 

New Sovran Waxes,—Letters and papers as late as June 22d have been 
Teceived from Sydney. 

The most striking intelligence is not of gold mines, although that is 
sufficiently exciting; but of a new discovery in steam-propulsion. Sir 

homas Mitchell, the Surveyor-General of New South Wales, has in- 
Vented a new propeller, upon the principle of the native weapon the boome- 


rang, which he calls “the boomerang propeller.” He has had it fitted 
to a small steamer at Sydney, on a small and imperfect scale; neverthe- 
less he has realized, it is said, twelve knots an hour against a head-wind, 
At the conclusion of the trial, Sir Thomas is reported to have said—“ The 
weapon of the earliest inhabitants of Australia has now led to the deter- 
mination mathematically of the true form, by which alone, on the serew 
principle, high speed on water can be obtained.”” He says he shall be 
able to get twenty knots an hour out of it, This, if true, is a revolution in 
itself. 

There are rumours of “ great diggings” near Sydney—equal to those 
of Mount Alexander. They are said to lie “ Northward on the Peel 
river, called the Hanging Rock Diggings.” Nuggets are found varying 
from ten to twenty ounces ; but as yet the whole thing is kept quiet. 





Plisrellaurans. 


The Master-General of the Ordnance has desired that the Isle of Wight 
shall be put in a proper state of defence, and strongly fortified: there- 
fore, a large number of guns of heavy calibre will be sent from Woolwich 
for that purpose. This undertaking will cost the country at least sixty 
thousand pounds.—Aentish Mercury. 

Minié rifles to the number of 600, aad rifled muskets to the number of 
1200, have been supplied to the Marines at Chatham, Woolwich, Ply- 
mouth, and Portsmouth. An order from the Horse Guards gives instruc- 
tions for their distribution, and directs their frequent use. 

The Queen has appointed Sir William Yardley, the Second Judge of 
the Supreme Court at Bombay, to be Chief Justice, in the room of Sir 
Erskine Perry, who retires, 

We have reason to believe that the statement of some of the Canadian 
and American papers, that Lord Elgin has been recalled from the Governor- 
Generalship of British North America, and that he is succeeded by Lord 
Harris in that office, is unfounded, or at least premature.— Zines. 

It is stated that Sir Emerson Tennent is to be appointed to the office 
of Joint Sec retary to the Board of Trade, vacant by the decease of Mr. 
G. R. Porter. 

Mr. Joseph Ing rsoll, 
ton to the Court of St. James's, 
We dnesday. 

A letter from Vienna says that Mr. M‘Curdy, the American Envoy, 
has been recalled by his Government, and will leave Vienna in a few 
weeks, 

The Queen has granted a pension of 200/. a year to Mrs. Caroline 
Southey, “in consideration of her late husband’s eminent literary merits,” 

A pension of 75/. a year has been granted to Miss Louisa Stuart Cos- 
tello, “in consideration of her merits as an authoress, and her inability, 
from the state of her health, to continue her exertions for a livelihood.” 

The Queen has granted a pension of 100/. a year to the widow of 
Mr. Pugin the architect. Mr. Pugin had contributed greatly to the deco- 
ration of the New Palace at Westminster. 

Dr. Anderson, chemist to the Highland Society, has been appointed by 
the Crown to the Chemical Chair in Glasgow University. 


the newly-accredited Minister from Washing- 
arrived in England by the Arctic, on 


Some of the morning papers have continued to print all sorts of gossip 
respecting the Duke of Wellington, but adding nothing new to the facts 
already before the public. We have to record, however, that Manchester 
has resolved to erect a memorial to the Duke. A mecting, over which 
Sir John Potter presided, and which was attended by the Earl of Elles- 
mere, the Earl of Wilton, the Bishop of Manchester, and Mr, Thomas 
Bazley, was held on Tuesday; resolutions were agreeed to, and 24002, 
was subscribed on the spot. The London Court of Aldermen, following 
in the wake of the Common Council, have appointed a Committee to con- 
sider how they may best testify their respect for the Duke’s memory. 

Lord Aberdeen left Balmoral on Thursday last week. 

Mr. John Bright had arrived at Galway on the 30th S« 

Mr. Glyn is temporarily sueceeded by Mr. Smith as Chairman of the 
North-western Railway ; Mr. Glyn retaining his seat as a Director. 

General Hastings Fraser, an old Indian officer, who had fought against 
Tippoo Sultan, died this week, in his cighty-first year. 

Major M‘Allister, late of the Thirteenth Dragoons, a distinguished 
veteran of the Peninsular war, dicd on the 17th September, He had 
fought at Albuera, Orthes, Vittoria, Pyrenées, Nivelle, and finally at 
Waterloo, where he was wounded in the last charge made by his regi- 
ment. 

General Castaiios, Duke of Baylen, died at Madrid on the 24th Sep- 
tember, in his ninety-filth year. The sole military feat of the aged Ge- 
neral was the capture of Dupont and a French army, at Baylen in 1808, 
with a body of regulars and patriot levies. For this service, which 
roused the despairing insurrection, he was made a duke, 


ptember. 


The Emperor of Austria, who has been assisting at grand manouvres 
of avast army collected around Pesth, was expectedat Vienna on the 27th, 
The King of Prussia dined with the King of Hanover on the 24th Sep- 
tember, and went afterwards through Oldenburgh to Potsdam; where he 
arrived on the 27th. Le immediately set out on another journey to meet 


| the Queen, 


| man papers 


The Archbishop of Paris has returned from his German tour. 

The Count and Countess de Chambord arrived at Vienna, from Upper 
Austria, on the 26th September. 

“ Prince and Princess Murat’’—such is the style adopted by the Ger- 


are travelling in Germany. They were at Dusseldorf on 


| the 26th. 





The latest accounts from Switzerland state that the Duchess of Orleans 
is entirely out of danger. The accident from which she suffered so 
painfully “was more serious than at first reported; the Duchess having 
been literally submerged in the overturn d carriage, and in danger of 
drowning. The Countess of Neuilly (Queen Amélie) has gone to nurse 
her. 

Mr. Paget, whose case we mentioned last week, has not had his docu- 
ments and books, which were captured by the Saxon Police, returned to 
him. According to the Leicestershire Chronicle, the seizure was made 
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upon the pretext that Mr. Paget was “(a medium of communication be- 
tween Kossuth and the malcontents of Hungary, and that he had had in- 
terviews with Kossuth.” But Mr. Paget has been living quietly at 
Dresden. In a letter dated September 13th, addressed to Mr. Arthur 
Paget, he says, “It must have been known from his letters, which had 
been opened, that he held no communication with Kossuth or the malcon- 
tents of Hungary’”’ ; and besides, he was no admirer of Kossuth. 

The King of Naples has officially directed that a great national exhibition 
“ shall take place on the 30th of May 1853, in the edifice of Monte Oli- 
veto at Naples.” It is to last a week, unless further prolonged by royal 
decree. Besides manufactured articles, raw materials produced in the 
country, and all the implements used in mining, agriculture, and other 
pursuits of the kind, will be admitted. 


Emigration still sets with a strong current to Australia. At Liverpool it 
is reported to be “ proceeding as rapidly as ever.” ‘The first of four large 
vessels set sail from Leith on Saturday, “ for the land of golden dreams,” 
says an Edinburgh paper, with a full complement of passengers. The effect 
of the movement is telling upon Scotland; where a rise in wages has 
visited even the hand-loom weavers. In Ireland, native prints are 
astounded at the constant exodus; which “ has assumed so regular a 
course that its increase is looked to as rather an inevitable result than 
otherwise.” The Waterford Chronicle notices that many of the most in- 
dustrious citizens were making arrangements to depart; and the editor 
asserts, on his own knowledge, “that a vast proportion of the class of 
small capitalists within our city and county will, ere the year come to a 
close, be on their way to the regions of gold.” 


Her Majesty’s brigantine Dolphin did good service in the Congo riveron 
the 19th and 20th June. An American brig got aground going up the river ; 
and the natives came down in great numbers on the following day. The 
Dolphin, being fortunately near, had instantly run in to assist ; and as 
the natives seemed determined to plunder the brig, firing on her from 
their canoes, the Dolphin interposed, with shot and shell. At this the 
natives ran away. They returned twice, however, on succeeding days ; 
showing Geemiee only amenable to the great guns of the Dolphin. The 
a not got off until she had been lightened of tn dpe the car- 
go being taken on board the Dolphin ; but at seven o’clock on the 22d she 
swung clear, 


The great floods, mentioned in our last number, which made such 
havoc on the Rhine and other rivers, were terrible at Chamouni. The 
Arve rose to a great height, and poured along with awful force ; sweeping 
away chalets, stock, crops, bridges, mills, and trees. The peasants were 
in despair. Report speaks of many lives lost; which is but too probable. 

A correspondent of the Zimes at Chamouni furnishes a graphic picture 
of the phenomena. 

‘On Friday morning the 17th, the aspect of the Arve, as it tore through 


took to walk 1500 miles in the time, and succeeded ; and now a young man 
has began at Nottingham the extraordinary task of walking 2000 mi in 
that time. 

A South-westerly gale this week has caused a large loss of shippi 
lives on our coasts. In the Channel much damage = done : tone 
washed overboard in the Downs from a 3 bound to Petersburg ; and the 
master of a pleasure-yacht perished in the same way. Two vessels were 
wrecked near Shoreham: crews saved. Three ships were lost near Beay. 
maris: the crews of two were drowned. On the Eastern coast there were: 
many casualties. 

The Pacha of Egypt’s splendid steam-yacht Faid Rabane has sustained go 
much damage in the Bay of Biscay that she has been compelled to put back 
to Crookhaven in the South of Ireland. In a heavy gale she leaked con- 
siderably, and her gorgeous internal embellishments were much damaged, 
She had been insured in Glasgow for 20,0007. ‘ 

As an express-train approached a level crossing of the Northern Railway 
of France, at Montataire, the driver saw that the way was blocked by a cart 
containing a large stone, some six tons in weight; at first he tried to sto; 
the train; but finding there was not time to avoid a collision, he put on at 
his steam, and drove against the cart with such force that he shivered it and 
the stone into fragments and still kept on the rails: the locomotive was a 
good deal damaged. The driver was a Pole. 

The dock-dues received at Liverpool amounted in 1752 to 1776/.; in the 
year ending 25th June 1852, to 246,686/. ; and this with frequent reductions 
of late years in the rate of charge: in 1848 there was a reduction of 40,000/, 
The number of vessels entering the port in 1800 was 4746, tonnage 450,060; 
in the year ending 25th June last, ships 21,473, tonnage 3,912,506. 

The > Maise, of Queenstown, was struck by lightning when off Malta, 
on the of August, and the hull was riven in two. The wreck went 
down with a crew of fourteen and two passengers; the master got hold of a 
spar, and kept afloat for seventeen hours, when he was picked up by a Maltese 
vessel: all the rest were drowned. 

The following particulars are published of an American railway. The 
chief engineer of the Illinois Central Railway has made his report. The 
road with its branches is to be 699 miles long. Of this, 627 miles will be 
straight road, 238 miles will be level, on 113 miles the descent will be less 
than 10 feet to the mile, on 118 from 10 to 20 feet, on 79 from 20 to 30 feet, 
on 132 from 30 to 40 feet, and on 7} miles the ascent will be 42 feet to the 
mile. It extends from Chicago and Galena to Cairo, at the mouth of 
the Ohio. The amount of land which has been appropriated by the Govern- 
ment for the benefit of the road is 2,631,160 acres, which now has an esti- 
mated value of 20,400,900 dollars. ‘The superintendent has advertised for 
10,000 men to work on the road. 


From a Parliamentary paper just issued, it appears that in out-door and 
in-door relief there was a decrease of 222,937 persons at the Lady-day quarter 
of 1851 compared with the Lady-day quarter of 1850. In England, at the 
Lady-day quarter of 1850, there were 289,960 in-door paupers relieved, aud 
1,519,348 out-door; while in the corresponding period of 1851 the numbers 
were—in-door 276,395, out-door 1,313,934. In Wales, in the first g- 
there were 8087 in-door, 100,290 out-door; and in the second peri 
in-door, 96,331 out-door. In England and Wales the number in the receipt 
of in-door relief at Lady-day quarter of 1850 was 298,047, at the like period 





the village, hurrying forest-trees, planks, and fragments of wooden bridges 
on its turbid waters, and momentarily rushing higher and higher up against 
its banks, was enough to excite the gravest apprehensions. All the people 
in the village turned out by beat of drum to help each other in the approach- 
ing calamity. Ere nine o'clock a.m, the river had burst its banks, and | 
flooded the whole of the lower part of the valley, sweeping away the flax- | 
crops of the poor cottagers left out to dry, and covering their scanty supplies | 
of food and corn with thick layers of white mud composed of the débris of 

nite and shale rocks, which will take years to remove. The increasing 
orce and power of the torrent was marked every minute by the greater size 
of the trees and timber it bore along; and, by-and-by, the most painful 
feelings were excited by the appearance of the planks and roofs of chalets 
whirling down in its waves, which boiled and chafed in huge masses of water 
resembling liquid mortar.” 

“The sound ef the huge boulders which it forced along, as they struck the 
rocky bottom, literally shook the ground, and filled the air like growling 
thunder; and the long reverberations of the avalanches mingling with this 
horrid tumult, the crash of trees and timber, and the hissing of the toppling 
waters of river and cataract, formed an awful chorus. The anxious faces of 
the villagers but too well revealed the amount of the destruction that was 
taking place, as, surrounding their priest, who stood with uncovered head 
beneath the teeming clouds, they gazed from the bridges in hopeless des- 
pair at the torrent below.” ‘At the Hdétel de Londres, strenuous efforts 
were made to preserve the bridge which led from the garden across the river 
to the road ascending towards the Cascade des Pelerins; and large beams of 
wood, trees stripped of their branches, were conveyed with great labour, and 
ea so that one end was fixed under the bridge, and the other, weighed 

own by large stones and balks of timber, rested on the ground: but, in 
spite of this eccentric engineering, it was plain to those who watched the 
progress of the flood that the erection could not long withstand the furious 
tide that beat against its buttresses. Before eleven o'clock the waters had 
rushed into the hotel garden, and in a few moments after the stone but- 
tresses and foundations were sapped and overthrown; and with a tremen- 
dous crash down came the bridge into the Arve, which, whirling it round 
and round like a straw, speedily hurried it out of sight.” 

“On walking by the mountain-side, above the valley, the appearance of 
the torrent was frightful. Enormous pine-trees, ash, and beeches of great 
bulk, were to be seen struggling to rise out of the race, and lifting their dark 
roots and branches for an instant, but to be whelmed again by the stream, 
the course of which was marked everywhere by ruined mills and half- 
drowned chalets. Women, gathered on the hill-side, stood wringing their 
hands and weeping as they looked on their submerged homes, their friendly 
roofs just peeping above the water ; or, with their husbands, fathers, and sons, 
bore their humble household goods to some securer clevation. All the population 
agreed in saying they had never heard of or seen such a deluge before. 
The small millers whose houses stood by the road-side were of course the | 
great sufferers. In every case their dwellings were destroyed, and their pro- 
petty carried away; and it was melancholy to see some of those great stout 
ellows crying like children as they beheld the fruits of years of industry and 
toil swallowed up in an instant for ever. A more touching subject for a 

ainter than one of these sad groups perched on a rock over their Sime, and 
amenting over its loss, as they watched the Arve scaling its walls, till it 
gurgled through the windows and the whole building sank with a crash, 
could not be imagined.” 
_ Asubscription had been raised among the visitors to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of the peasants, 








The Lincolnshire Chronicle reports a destructive visitation of the potato 
disease in that district. According to the Newcastle Journal, the disease has 
also ‘* made sad ravages ” in Northumberland. ; 

The number of miles to be walked by professional pedestrians within a 
thousand hours seem to be rapidly on 


increase. Lately, a man under- 





| bourne. 


of 1851 it was 284,483, being a decrease of 13,564; while in out-door relief 
the number was 1,619,628 in the first, and 1,410,265 in the second period, 
being a decrease of 209,373, and a total in the two classes in the year of 


| 222,937. 





Bad machinery has been the cause of great waste in sugar-making pro- 
cesses at present adopted in the West Indies. It has been found by ex- 
periment that beet-root, which contains a much lower percentage of sac- 
charine matter than the cane, has been made to yield a higher percentage 
of sugar, solely by the employment of better machinery. A remedy for 
this is said to have been invented by Mr. Bessemer, of Baxter House, 
Old St. Pancras Road; who has devised machinery calculated to effect a 
saving of upwards of 100 per cent; or, in other words, to increase the 
sugar-yield out of 250 acres of canes from 62007. worth to 14,879/. worth, 
The new processes are stated to be fourfold in their character : comprising, 
first, a new mode of obtaining the saccharine juice from the cane; se- 
condly, a new mode of defecating and filtering the juice so obtained; 
thirdly, the boiling and concentrating of the juice; and fourthly, the 
crystallization and final curing of the sugar. Whether the omg for 
effecting these objects equal the expectations formed of them by Mr. Bes- 
semer or not, it would seem certain that they are vastly superior to any- 
thing now in use for the manufacture of sugar. A model of the works in 
operation has been perfected by Mr. Bessemer on his premises. 








BIRTHS. 
On the 23d September, at Eastnor Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. W. Pulling, of a 


daughter. , 
On the 23d, at Darley House, Sunbury, the Wife of Captain Hayes, Forty-sixth 


| Regiment, of a daughter. 


On the 23d, at Mortlake, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Taylor, of a son. 

On the 25th, at Perdiswell, Lady Wakeman, ofa son. 

On the 26th, at Ringrone House, Devonshire, the Hon. Mrs. Stretton, of a son. 

On the 27th, in Grosvenor Square, the Lady Foley, of a son. 

On the 27th, at Bishop’s Court, county Kildare, the Countess of Clonmell, of a 
daughter. 

On the 28th, at Oaklands, Dursley, the Wife of E. A. Freeman, Esq., of a 
daaghter. 

On the 29th, in Eaton Terrace, Lady Elizabeth Romilly, of a daughter. 


On the 30th, at Langley Park, Bucks, the Marchioness of Chandos, of a daughter. 
On the 30th, at Bath, Lady Wade, of a daughter. 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 5th May, at St. Thomas’s, Mulgoa, New South Wales, the Rev. Alfred H. 
Hewlett Stephen, B.A., of St. Lawrence, Sydney, eldest son of Sir Alfred Stephen, 
Chief Justice, to Rebecca Maria, second daughter of George Cox, Esq., of Win- 
of Dunstaff- 
N., of Mac- 


FP 
r of 


On the 22d September, at Dunolly, Sir Angus Campbell, Bart., 
nage, to Sophia Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Captain MacDougall, R. 
Dougall. 

On the 23d, at Iver, Bucks, Henry John Boulton, Esq., son of the Hon. H 
Boulton, of Toronto, late Chief Justice of Newfoundland, to Charlotte, daughte 
Henry Rudyerd, Esq., of Colne House, Iver. i — 

On the 23d, at St. Margaret’s, Whalley Range, Manchester, Matthew Smith Dods 
worth, Esq., late Captain R.A., eldest son of Sir Charles Dodsworth, Bart., yon or 
land, and Thornton Hall, Yorkshire, to Anne Julia, youngest daughter of the la 
Colonel Crowder, K.H., of Brotherton, in the same county. Re- 

On the 28th, at St. Mary’s, Lambeth, Richard Hatton, Esq., of Albany Street, r 

ent’s Park, to Frances Sarah Osborn, eldest daughter of Sir Richard Burton, 

ackett’s Hill House, Isle of Thanet. f the 

On the 28th, at Winchcomb, Gloucestershire, Colonel Mercer, Commandant © laf 
Woolwich Division of the Royal Marines, to Mrs. Derrington, relict of the 
William Hale Derrington, Esq., of Napleton, Worcestershire. : f the 

On the 30th, at St. James’s Church, Colonel Henry Aitcheson Hankey. © late 
King’s Dragoon Guards, to the Lady Emily Georgina Arabella, widow pe B A 4 
Richard Pennefather, Esq., of Knockewan, heme and sister of the Earl f: — 

On the 30th, at Thames Ditton, Captain Frederick D, Cleaveland, Roy al Ar , 
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late Colonel Cleaveland, R.A., of Shirley Holmes, Hants, to the Hon. 
den, daughter of the Right Hon. the Lord Chancellor. 
DEATHS. 

On the 24th June, at Fort Peddie, South Africa, Henry Louis Clements Robert- 

son, Esq., D.A.C.G., only remaining son of the late Assistant-Commissary-General 
ertson. . 

oe 9th September, at Holme, N.B., Lieutenant-General Sir John Rose, K.C.B., 

of the Bengal Army; in his 75th year. ae c ; fi 

On the 20th, in Upper Cheyne Row, Chelsea, Mr. William Finden, historical en- 

ver; in his 65th year. 

On the 20th, at Paris, Mary Josephine Lady Delvin; in her 25th year. 

On the 22d, at Glen Uske, Colonel Sir Digby Mackworth, Bart.; in his 64th year. 

On the 23d, the Rev. John Merry, Rector of Hawridge, Bucks, eldest son of John 
Merry, Esq., of Cofton Hacket, Worcestershire. 

On the 23d, at Tunbridge, the Rev. Henry Alford, formerly Fellow of Wadham 
College, Oxford, and late Rector of Aston Sandford, Bucks; in his 70th year. 

On the 24th, the Rev. Charles Burne, of Tedburn St. Mary, Devon, of which 
parish he had been Rector forty-four years; in his 76th year. 

On the 26th, at Penshurst, Lieutenant-Colonel Streatfeild, late of the Grenadier 
Guards. 
“= the 26th, in Parkville Street, Islington, the Rev. William Burton Dynham, 
Rector of St. Swithin’s, Chaplain tothe troops, Winchester, and Chaplain to H. R. H. 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

On the 26th, in London, the Hon. Eleanora Grant MacDowall, widow of William 
Grant MacDowell, Esq., of Arndilly, Banffshire, N.B., and sister to Lieutenant- 
General the Lord Saltoun. 

On the 27th, in Michael's Place, Brompton, Mrs. Mary Trelawny Brereton, 
relict of Colonel Trelawny Brereton, late of the Grenadier Guards; in her 91st year. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


The position of Belgium engages the attention of the Times this morn- 
ing, in a statesmanlike paper, pointing out the critical posture of affairs, 
and the necessity of maintaining the neutrality of Belgium as the out- 

t of constitutional peace in Europe. A military commission, appointed 
last autumn, has just reported on the fortifications of the kingdom. The 
commissioners advise the demolition of certain fortifications, namely, 
Ypres, Philippeville, Marienbourg, and Bouillon; the preservation of 
Mons, and the placing of the fortifications on the lines of the Scheldt and 
the Meuse in a state of efficiency. A fortified retreat for the Govern- 
ment is considered, and Antwerp is recommended ; and the commissioners 
urge immediate works to render it stronger,—bomb-proof buildings in the 
citadel to be terminated, citadel of Diest to be completed, and a line con- 
necting Antwerp with Liége and the Dutch fortress of Maestricht; also, 
fortification of the pass of Aerschot, and defence of Mechlin by ficld-works, 








Unofficial reports speak of the reception at Toulon as “ Veritas” spoke 
of that at Marseilles,—no enthusiasm; no spontancous cries; only the 
hired applause of the fleet. M. Bonaparte left Toulon on the morning of 
the 29th, for Aix and Nimes, first steaming back to Marseilles, in the 
famous screw war-steamer Napoléon. 

Saved by the suspicious vigilance of his Police from the “ infernal ma- 
chine” at Marseilles, President Bonaparte has incurred a real danger at 
Toulon. The musket of a soldier, we are told, “went off” as “the 
Prince was passing in front of the troops.” The man was seized, impri- 





soned, and interrogated. The authorities put forward this explanation— 
“ At Toulon the troops mount guard with their muskets loaded, as in time 
of war: the soldier in question had just been on guard, and in his preci- 
pitation in preparing for the review he forgot to draw the charge from his 
musket.” So the whole thing is held to be an “accident”: yet one can- | 
not help contrasting the machine that did not go off with the musket that | 


The “ W. S. Lindsay,” an iron ship of 1100 tons burden, the first of a 
line intended for the Australian emigration, was launched at Neweastle- 
upon-Tyne on Thursday afternoon. She belongs to Mr, Lindsay; and 
after the launch that gentleman presided over a dinner given in the draw- 
ingroom of the ship, and attended by Mrs. Chisholm, Captain Dundas, 
Mr. Hutt M.P., Sir John Fife, and the Mayors of Gateshead, Tynemouth, 
and South Shields. There were also several ladies present; and altogether | 
a goodly company of nearly four hundred. 

The loyal toasts having been drunk, Mr. Hutt proposed the health of 
Mr. Lindsay. Alluding to the great change which had been made in our | 
commercial policy, Mr. Hutt said that timid men were despairing, but 
that men of spirit and sagacity were pushing forward, with more prudence 
and sagacity indeed, but with more spirit and resolution than ever. 

“Tf they found one avenue closed against them, they carved out other | 
avenues of success to themselves; if the old wooden walls, from circum- 
stances to which he need not advert, did not hold out the same prospects of 
success as formerly, they turned to other and newer materials of construction; 
if ship-building on the Thames was too expensive for success, they turned 
te the cheaper materials and the abounding skill and ingenuity of the Tyne.” 

Mr, Lindsay was greatly cheered; his reply constituted the main in- 
terest of the gathering. 

He entered boldly into the question of the effect of the Navigation-laws 
m the shipping interest. From the mercantile marine, in the hour of 
emergency, the Navy must draw its supplies; and therefore the prosperity 
of the mercantile marine was a matter of national concern. Now he, for | 
one, conscientiously believed that the true way of maintaining its efficiency | 
was free unfettered trade. He instanced the increase in British shipping 
which followed the relaxations of restrictive laws on commerce and navigation. 
“They could not yet tell what the effect of the total repeal of the Naviga- 
tion-laws would be, but one thing was clear: if they went to the banks of the 
Wear they would find the shipbuilders more actively and busily employed 
than ever, larger ships being now built—ships better fitted for the open com- 
Petition of the seas—than were built before. He had heard it said that these 
Vessels were built on speculation, but he did not believe such stories; and 
even if this were the fact, it would make no difference, for he understood 
| all the vessels were sold. This convinced him, that instead of the 
repeal of the Navigation-laws having done injury to the British shipbuilders 
and shipowners, it had done them a great deal of good, by teaching them to 
a on themselves instead of clinging to the back of the chair of Pro- 

ction.” 

He had been opposed to the mode of repealing those laws; he had thought 
that Government should have done more to obtain reciprocity : but he had 
Since heard that negotiations had been going on for fifteen years, and as 
other nations would do nothing it was time we did something for ourselves. 
If French vessels got higher freight, being free of their own ports, while we 
Paid dues, the French people paid the difference of freight; and it was not 
for us to follow the beggarly policy of France and Spain. The eyes of 

olland were opened and she was follow ing our example. He trusted there- 
fore that the shipowners would banish from their minds all ideas of pro- 
tection, and reciprocity, which was but protection in another shape and 


| Kénigsberg, and Braunsburg. 


| situation to the driver. 


| men were obliged to pull down some houses to cut off the flames : 


under another name; and, making the best use of their energies, advantages, 
and resources, he knew that the flag of England—that flug which had braved 
a thousand years the battle and the breeze, and which everywhere had been 
the harbinger of peace, Christianity, and civilization—would never be furled. 

There were many things to be done to aid the shipping interest, but these 
consisted of the removal of obstacles. He had written to Mr. Cobden, and 
asked him who was to take the lead of the shipping interest in the House of 
Commons ? Mr. Cobden said he would heartily cooperate; but to give the 
Free-traders a chance, the shipowners must cease to bleat after protection. 
Mr. Lindsay expressed his dissatisfaction at the conduct of Lord Derby in 
appointing himself to an office which he ought to have abolished—the War- 
denship of the Cinque Ports. One word on iron ships. ‘“ He believed that 
in five or six years there would be very few ships built of wood : and what a 
marked superiority that would give them over the nation which most inter- 
fered with them as competitors! America laboured hard to obtain the 
supremacy of the seas; but we had a material for building ships which 
America did not possess, and for which she would have to come to us.” 

Mrs. Chisholm and others afterwards spoke; and the proceedings 
closed with a ball. 


Mr. William Beresford presided on Tuesday over the proceedings of the 
“ Dunmow Agricultural and Labourers’ Friend Society.” In doing so, 
he urged upon his audience the good the society was intended to do by 
promoting their comforts and stimulating their industry. [Here a voice 
cried, “ Raise our wages!”"] Whereupon Mr. Beresford said — 

“ Te was afraid those who paid wages had not so much to pay them with 
as they had; and if the labourer, by an alteration of the law, got a cheap 
loaf, he could not expect to have the same wages: if they had things at a 
much cheaper rate, and had nearly the same wages, they were in a much 
better condition than they were before. [A Voice— J get only seven shil- 
lings.”’] You are much better off,” said he, “with seven shillings now 
than with nine shillings before; but if that man had nine shillings he would 
want eleven shillings, for a discontented mind is never satisfied.” 

A dinner followed; but the speeches were not spiced by politics. 

At the meeting of the West Cumberland Agricultural show at White- 
haven, on Thursday, Lord Lonsdale admitted that green crops are the 
products to be encouraged ; for though it is not so advantageous to grow 
wheat, there seems to be no limit to the demand for mutton and wool. 


The medals, certificates, and jurors’ reports of the Great Exhibition, 
were yesterday publicly distributed to the exhibitors of the City of Lon- 
don; Baron Lionel de Rothschild presiding, 

Mr. William Dargan, one of the great contractors produced by the 
railway system, has added another 6000/. to the 20,000/. which he ad- 
vanced to complete the Irish Industrial Exposition. 


Dr. Townshend, Bishop of Meath, died about a fortnight ago at Ma- 
laga. ‘The Irish journals are speculating on his probable successor. The 
names of Dr. Sullivan, Dr. Singer, and Dr. Yakenham, Dean of St. 
Patrick's, are mentioned. 


Cold weather setting in, the cholera in the Baltic provinces, Polish 
Prussia, and Berlin, has somewhat abated. The latest accounts state 
that there were only five new cases at Posen on the 25th; that the epi- 
demic had ceased at Buk; and greatly decreased at Elbing, Ortelsburg, 
‘ There were only three new cases of 
cholera reported in Berlin from the 26th to the 27th; and it is hoped 
that the epidemic has spent its strength for the season. 


Mr. Winstanley, of the firm of Winstanley and Sons, chemists, in the 
Poultry, took poison in a cab, yesterday, during a ride from St. James's to 
Cheapside. Ile died. 

The truck of a goods-train slipped off the rails, near Biggleswade, last 
night. The guard was in the truck, without any means of notifying his 
Finally, impelled by fear, he jumped off, and frac- 
tured his arms. 

A serious fire occurred at Sheerness on Wednesday. 
the Clarence Inn, and threatened the surrounding property. 
ance came from the Dockyards, the ships, and the garrison. 


Flames burst from 
Prompt assist- 
The Artillery- 
in doing 
so a stack of chimnies fell and killed an Artilleryman. One Marine was 
burnt in the inn; four or five Marines were missing on Thursday. 

The house of a linendraper in Thornton Street, Dockhead, was nearly 


| destroyed yesterday by fire. 





HIGH COURT OF POLICE, 
Policeman Times 21,235 brings Joseph Warner Henley before the bar of 
Public Opinion, for not being able to give an account of himself or his con- 
nexions. Henley had been trying to make the simple folks at Banbury be- 


| lieve that Lord Derby's Government had principles, and he resorted to an 


ingenious artifice to delude them : he tried to pass off upon them such a bio- 
graphy of his party as to imply that it must have the best principles, it had 
behaved so well. He said that Lord Derby had resisted the summary in- 
jection of new Peers into the House of Lords: the truth of the matter is that 
Lord Stanley Ae/ped in that process. He resisted those who told the Bishops 
to set their houses in order, says Henley: fact tells us that he actually abo- 
lished ten Irish Bishops. He left the Whigs when they were talking about 
naughty secular education, says Henley, for that he couldn't do without re- 
ligion: why, says fact, he helped Pcel to continue the “secular” plan from 
1841 to 1845, and he doesn’t dare to reverse it now. Derby and his friends, said 
the prisoner, fought hard to keep the Corn-laws for their country connexions 
in 1846, and have been trying to get them back ever since: fact replies, 
that they have left off trying just at the time they have got the op- 
portunity ; and one of the gang, Benjamin Disraeli—a person of more intel- 
ligence than the others—has confessed that his accomplices never did in- 


| tend to restore Protection! Henley has been seen in the neighbourhood of 


Whitehall ; and when interrogated as to what he was doing, or his reasons 
for being there, he looked very much confused, and said that he came there 
on conscientious grounds, to help Lord Derby in keeping extra Lords out 
of Parliament—in defending Bishops—in establishing theological reading, 
writing, and ciphering—and in restoring Protection, As to what he meant 
to do, he could make no intelligible reply at all: he only winked, and 
said “J know.” But he said, very earnestly, that the party were there 
“‘to govern the country, and keep out disorderly characters.” The whole 
court laughed at the impudence of the fellow. The Judge said, that 
“such a tale deserved to be sent to the House of Correction. He must 
not bring his Banbury cakes to a London market. The man, however, 
seemed to have been harmless enough as yet, as he had really done nothing 
at all: but the Police must watch him ; and the sooner the whole gang were 
sent about their business, the better, as’ there ave valuables in the neigh- 
bourhood which they haunt, for purposes obvious enough.” Henley, who is 
a very respectable-looking man, Pott the court with the greatest composure. 
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MONEY MARKET. 


SXCHAN PTERNOON. 
E : : _ Srock Exc TANGE, FRIDAY A ab 
The transactions in the English Funds have been unimportant, and the 


fluctuations in price quite insignificant. This calm is not surprising, when | 


it is considered that the present is the season for universal pleasure-seeking. 
Consols have varied from 99} to 1003, and close this afternoon, after being 
at 992 in the course of the day, at 100} both for Money and the Account. 
The rate of diseount continues the same, and for first-rate bills may be stated 
at from 1} to 2 percent. In the Stock Exchange money is easily obtained 
upon Government security at 1} per cent. : 

The transactions in the Foreign Market have been rather more extensive than 
those in the English Funds, though still on a comparatively limited scale. Peru- 


vian Stock has fluctuated in consequence of reported proceedings of the Ameri- | 
cans in respect to the Lobos Islands, and the ———- of a collision between | 


the naval forces of the two republics. But the depression in price thus occasioned 
was not of long continuance, and the previous quotations have been reéstablish- 


ed. The first dividend upon the Passive Stock (Peruvian) became due today: | 
it is at the rate of 1 per cent per annum. A rise of 1 per cent occurred yester- | 


day in Mexican Stock, upon a report of the arrival of dollars on account of the 
dividends. As it, however, appeared that the remittance was only on account 
of the advances made by Messrs. Baring to provide for the payment of the 
last dividend, the price declined again the whole extent of the rise, and con- 
tinues steady at 244 25, without any indication of improvement. The poli- 
tical intelligence from Mexico is unfavourable ; though a hope is held out by 
M. Falconnet, the agent of the Bondholders, of a remittance by the next 
packet on account of the July dividend. Spanish and Portuguese Stocks are 
firm; the former advancing, the momentary depression produced by the re- 

orted preparations for another piratical attack upon Cuba from New Orleans 
having passed away. ‘Today the settlement of the account in Ottoman Scrip 
was effected. This is perhaps the mgst successful foreign loan that has 
been brought out since 1824. The Scrip rose, within a few weeks of the 


subscription being filled, to 11 premium: A downward movement of about | 


3 per cent then occurred; and today the quotation is 9 to } premium. 

The principal Railway event of the week has been the decline of the North- 
western Stock, which has fallen about 4/. per cent-—namely from 120 to 116, 
The market is slightly firmer today; and, after being at 117, the nominal 
quotation at the close of business was 116} 117, The opening of the Bir- 
mingham and Oxford Junction, which took place yesterday, may be cited as 
the cause of this depression. That line, which will give the Great Western 


a terminus at Birmingham, will, it is anticipated, affect very materially the | 


London and Birmingham traflic of the North-western. The more sanguine 
holders of North-western Stock, however, expect that at the meeting 
convened for next week, such an arrangement will be concluded between the 
two companies as will place the traffic of each on a more satisfactory footing. 


The fall of North-western Stock from the highest recent quotation, allowing | 


for the dividend, has been about 16/. The l'rench Shares are all in demand 
at improved prices: indeed, it would appear that it is impossible to satiate 
the demands of the French and our own capitalists; for notwithstanding 
the increased number of these enterprises recently produced, the prices of all 
are continually improving. 
SaturDAY TWELvE o’CLock. 

The English Funds opened at the closing prices of yesterday, and the 
business transacted has as yet been unimportant. There is no change of 
moment in the prices of the Foreign Funds, which are all nominally at yes- 
terday’s quotations. The French lunds fell slightly in Paris yesterday, 
but Railway Shares improved. ‘Lhe only circumstance worth notice in our 
Railway Share Market is an improvement in London and North-western 
Stock, which has been done at 118}. The French Shares are all higher and 
in demand, 











3 per Cent Consols.......++5 100 4 Danish 5 per Cents ........ §13 
Ditto for Account, ........+5 100 3 Dutch 2} per Cents......... G4} 54 
3 per Cent Reduced ........ shut Ditto 4 per Cents .......... 99 Texd. 
SB} per Cents ....ccccccccccce shut | Mexican 3 per Cents .. y ¥ 
Long Annuities ............. shut } Peruvian 6 per Cents .. 

OS eae shut ! Portuguese 5 per Cents 

Exchequer Bills ......... -.. 66 70 pm.) Russian 5 per Cents........ 
rrr - Ditto 4} per Cents.......... 

Brazilian 5 per Cents........ 100 2exd.' Spanish 3 per Cents ........ 5 
Belgian 4) per Cents ....... 957 | DittoDeferred ............. 233 3 
Chilian 6 per Cents ........ » 1035 Sardinian 5 per Cents ...... 95) 64 
Danish 5 per Cents. ........ 1045 | Austrian Scrip .........c000 —_— 





Che Chenatres, 

The capital of the theatrical empire is still Byzantium; in other words, 
Sadler’s Wells is still, in point of productivencss, the most important of 
London playhouses. The version of Massinger’s City Madam which was 
played some years ago, and which is distinguished both from the original 
and the adaptation called Riches by the penitence of Luke, has been judi- 
ciously revived. Although this play, like most of Massinger’s, is dis- 
agreeable enough, Luke is still a grand personage; and by driving him 
into penitence, Mr. Phelps gains in pathos what he loses in sublimity, the 
pathetic being always Mr. Phelps’s most congenial atmosphere. On the 


other hand, the revival of Lillo’s Arden of Feversham was a mistake. The | 


piece has not the slightest claim to public favour, and is only distinguish- 
able from the vulgarest dramas of the Victoria school by superiority of 
dulness and the absence of striking effects. As folks knew nothing about 
it beyond its name, and as there has been a theory afloat that Shakspere 
was, in some way or other, its pristine author, it had slumbered in a 
tolerably honourable grave, embalmed by the moral encomiasts of George 
Lillo. The unrolled mummy, however, did not answer expectations, and 
the disinterment was followed by a speedy reburial, 








a 





At the St. James’s Theatre, there has been during the week a band of 
musicians, who, under the name of “ Organophonists,”’ have brought to 
a considerable degree of perfection the art of imitating with voices alone 
a complete instrumental orchestra. They execute with much precision ; 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


DISPOSITION OF PARTIES IN THE OPENING 
PARLIAMENT. 

As the period for the opening of the new Parliament approaches 
the activity of political parties begins to revive, at least in the 
conversational way; and the moderate impatience to “know how 
we shall stand,” which is felt by the general public according to 
its sympathies with the Right or Left of Mr. Speaker, is in some 
degree responded to by the staff of the two great sections of tho 
political world. Thus, besides minor actors, we have Mr. Henley 
giving forth signs at Banbury in Oxfordshire, and no less a person 
than Lord John Russell himself giving forth at Perth. 

Not that Mr. Henley made any revelation—exactly the reverse, 
His proposed statement of principles, and his allusion to “ measures 
for the relief of the suffering classes,” convey no information 
whatsoever. He repudiates class-legislation ; he repudiates any 
attempt to restore Protection ; he says nothing of the “looming” 
measures. The principles he indicates by negatives,—by Lord 
Stanley’s secession from the Whigs on the Ap ropriation-clause, 
by resistance to the Whigs in their approaches towards non- 
religious education, by the resistance to the repeal of the differ. 
ential duties on sugar. In a word, he discourses not of principles, 
but tendencies ; and as those tendencies are all negative, and il- 
lustrated by the negational endeavours of the past, which were 
defeated, My. Henley’s representation on behalf of his party 
| amounts to declaring that it will do nothing in particular, but that 
it will rot do several things begun or favoured by the Whigs. In 
default of any authentic declaration by a superior Minister, the 
public accepts Mr. Henley’s effusion, provisionally, as a quasi- 
manifesto from the Treasury-bench. 

The position which he indicates for the staff of the party of the 
Right 1s one still more passive and sterile than that of the Whigs 
in their lowest decline; and it is not difficult to foresee the effect. 
Those who have had expectations from the party will be grievously 
disappointed. They would better like Sir Fitzroy Kelly’s amusin 
assurance that they must rely on themselves, not on others, an 
least of all on her Majesty’s Ministers. Mr. Henley’s suggestion, 
that the Cabinet is to sit down and be a Whig Do-nothing Cabinet, 
only without Whig sympathies, will estrange all who sought some- 
thing positive. It will conciliate few of that timid order who 
prefer negative policy. The dogmatic support which used to be 
given to her Majesty’s Government for the time being, as such, 
has gone out of fashion, with Toryism, Anti-Jacobinism, Anti- 
| Gallicanism, and many other downright prejudices. Even the 
| party of the status quo will not be content: since that party al- 

ways sympathizes with the men most habitually in office—men 

who used to consist, in olden time, of the Tories, but now of Whigs 

or “ Liberals.” The influential party of the status quo finds its 
relations, its methods, its professions, all put out of joint by the 
| presence of strangers in oflice; and it will not be caught by Mr. 
Henley’s moderation. The neat amount of his speech may be 
summed up easily by saying that it will seriously dishearten his 
| own side. 

Lord John Russell’s bold and inventive flight has had a yery 
| opposite character and a very opposite effect; though, like Mr. 
| Ifenley, Lord John said almost nothing. But his seizing hold of 
the word “ Democracy,” which was thrown out to frighten him, 
and putting it as a cognizance in his cap, is the indication of a new 
course, in spirit, scope, and activity. It is true that Lord John, 
like Mr. Henley, promised no measures; did not enunciate any 
principles; did not pledge himself to a single specific enterprise. 
It was an after-dinner effusion, an unbosoming of a convivial 
guest, a friendly review of things in gencral. But what did it 
| stand as a sign for? It signified the tendency of the leader of the 

Left to take the whole people, all classes, into his consideration ; it 
' did not hint to them that he should not do, but that he should do; 
| and that he should not be deterred by formidable epithets. 

Its moral effect has been seen in the comfortable and emboldened 
mien of the press devoted to the faith in Russell, and indeed be- 
yond that limitation. Liberals accept his manifesto, pledge or no 
pledge, as a symptom that he has recovered his political health; 
that he is once more bold John Russell; and above all, that his 
' firm, when they again come in, mean to be active. Liberals eagerly 

hasten to the conclusion that their favourite is himself again, an 
| that the old discredits of the sleepy Cabinet which last represented 
the Whig party are dissipated. The moral influence will extend yet 
further—indeed, has already shown signs of the further extension: 
| recalled to a more active condition, the several sections of the Liberal 
| party are calculating upon being severally stronger by a more Te- 
ciprocal support from each other; and thus each section, hoping 


——, 








and the devices by which they attain the peculiar sound of stringed and | more for itself, owning a more goodhumoured disposition towards 


metallic instruments are highly ingenious, though not always conducive 
to personal beauty. The “ Organophonic Band” has come hither at 
rather an unmusical scason; but its stay in London will be short, and 
there is a prospect in the provinces, where the “ extras” of art always 
= a ready reception when they come marked with the metropolitan 
stamp. 





The threat of a short inglorious season at Drury Lane, to begin this 
evening, hangs like a little black cloud in the theatrical horizon ; and the 
doors of the Haymarket and the Adelphi are already turning on their 
hinges, for those theatres are to open on Monday. Also the Lyceum 
company is called together; so that, to return to our first metaphor, the 
theatrical capital is likely to be in Rome again,—that is, in the good city 


| its neighbours, anticipates the renewed campaign with pleasure 
and hope. How far this feeling may be affected by the disson- 
ances of sectional views, it would be difficult if not impossible to 
estimate even in the roughest way. Mutual ignorances must pre- 
vent different classes, for some time, from coming to a comp ete 
understanding on practical points: the aristocratic reserves of one 
class, the hardheaded calculations of another, and the rough language 
of a third, are likely to keep up exaggerated mistrusts where a better 
knowledge would prove that, being reciprocally interpreted, men 
are pretty much dike, and mean pretty much the same, 30 f 
grades. At first, however, even the desire and expectation 0 
union will to a certain extent make the union. If the effect ot 





of Westminster, 








Mr. Henley’s speech is disheartening to the last degree for his 
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owa people, that of Lord John’s is at least proportionately encou- 
raging for his ; and the two armies will take their posts in order 
of battle with those different anticipations of victory and defeat 
which often have so large a share in the result. 
TRISH CHURCH AND THE RIFLE 


hi 


ii 





BRIGADE. 

InetanD is the only country in the world in which the national 
nt for religious teaching is exclusively devoted to main- 
tain the clergy of a church to Ww hich the vast majority of the 
people do not belong. The Scottish Establishment, since the re- 
cent secession of Free-Kirk men, does not, we believe, number 
gmong its adherents a majority of the population; but, before that 
event, it undoubtedly could rest its claims to be the established 


THE 


endowme 


church upon that natural, and, if any establishment is to be kept | 


Up; equitable basis. But the Irish anomaly dates centurics back, 
and has been aggravated in its exasperating eflects upon the tem- 
per of the people by insolence, tyranny, and general bad treat- 
ment, on the part of the Imperial Government, or the minority 
who governed Ireland in its name and under its protection. There 


ean be little wonder that it has formed one of the standing griev- | 


ances of Irish maleontents, and even of Irish patriots. Lut it is 
one thing to acknowledge an injustice, and quite another thing to 


remedy it. Remedy in this case has even ceased to occupy of late 


the minds of English politicians; not perhaps without good reason, | 


since the Whigs in 1835, by their adoption under peculiar cireum- 
stances of Mr. Ward’s Appropriation-clause, pledged themselves 
to stand or fall as a Government by their power to modify if not 
wholly remove the grievance, and so, in the eyes of men made 
wise by experience, consigned the question to the limbo of unae- 
complished facts. Symptoms of its emergence have, however, 
lately appeared ; symptoms so striking in the estimation of some, 


that a writer in the Daily News ventures to say, “the future of 


the Irish Church question is clear.” We wish our vision of the fu- 
ture were as clear as that of our prophetic contemporary, or that 


| journalists indieate by the words “ wants confirmation.” 


we could feel any confidence that while from his watch-tower he | 


fancies 

“Tfe sees the sacred morning spread 

The silent summit overhead,” 

he is not really misled by the first flash of lightning from the 
thick darkness, foreboding only tempest and collision of the angry 
elements. In plain prose, the first trumpet of attack upon the 
Irish Church has been sounded from Tuam ; and a division of the 
gentlemen whose Parliamentary phalanx we have taken the liberty 
to rechristen—by aslight alteration adapted to their present scheme 
of what the polite call “ conveyancing "—the Rifle Brigade, has 





met in Dublin, and formed a committee to organize the friends of 


religious equality into an acting force. If Dr. M‘Hal»’s letter 
to Lord Derby may be considered as an exposition of the ultimate 


will soon have occasion to repent its bargain, in the loss of public 
estimation and of the power which rests upon it. Were we sup- 
porters of Lord Derby—did we think it for England’s good that he 
should have an indefinitely extended lease of power—we should 
hail the first symptoms of support lent by any section of English 
Liberals to this Irish crusade as the surest augury of our accom- 
plished object. Did we wish the injustice of the Irish Church 
perpetuated, we should ask for no greater certainty of having our 
wishes than would be afforded by a union of English Liberals and 
Irish Riflers in an attack upon the revenues of the Irish Establish- 





ment. But we expect no such thing. The policy of the Irish 
priests is as profound as their views are patriotic. They do not 
attempt to veil their intention of simply transferring the endow- 


ment from one church to the other; and, with true Hibernian 
naiveté, they invite the codperation of friends of religious equality ! 
Religious equality needs no such advocates; its interests are sure 
to be injured by such contradictory alliances, and its friends are 
not so blind as to swallow the bait when the trap is paraded, as if 
those who set it, besides the advantage of catching the game, 
vished for the additional amusement of holding up their victim- 
— rates as palpable gulls to the ridicule and contempt of the 
world. 





DEFENCELESS STATE OF OSBORNE. 

A rvmovr which we find in a local paper is in the position which 
“ The 
Master-General of the Ordnance,” says the Kentish Mercury, “ has 
desired that the Isle of Wight shall be put in a proper state of de- 
fence and strongly fortified.” It is to be hoped that this statement 
is true. It is accompanied by the remark that “ this undertaking 
will cost the country at least 60,0007.” The want of it, however, 
might cost the country a great deal more. The country is about to 
pay pretty severely for permitting its national defences to fall into 
arrears, while the Lords of the Admiralty, the Horse Guards, and 
the Ordnance, have been continuing the routine of their depart- 
ments : 60,0007. spent on the Isle of Wight would be bestowed in 
a less thankless way than a mere paying-up of old arrears. 

It is not only useless, but it has at last become unfashionable, 
to overlook the fact that the coasts of England are undefended, be- 
fore a neighbour in whom the spirit of hostility is known to exist, 
in whom the desire to pull down the pride of England is almost a 
superstition, in whose dockyards are preparing vessels deseribed 
by the licensed press of the capital as the means of invading Eng- 


' land, and who may be said only to have left undone that declaration 


objects of this projected and incipient agitation, they reach to the | 


“annihilation” of the Protestant Establishment, in order that 
“ restitution may be made ” to his own church, and that, in brief, 
it may take exactly the place of the Protestant Establishment as 
regards revenue, but retain its present perfect independence of the 
secular authority—Parliament and the Crown. ‘These symptoms 
do not, we confess, seem to us to promise a spe dy or an easy 
practical solution of the Irish Church difficulty, but rather on thi 
one side to embarrass a question already sufliciently perplexed with 
elements of exaggerated pretension and defiant insolence, and 
on the other to exasperate national and religious prejudices, to jar 
rudely upon hana: patene he my and historical tradition, to come in 
the train of previous offence, giving a character of sharpened ani- 
mosity to the “ contest with Rome,” and incaleulably to magnify 
the obstacles to a wise, statesmanlike, and conciliatory dealing with 
the Irish question in its azgregate. 

Our reasons for this conviction are twofold. In the first place, 
the time chosen for a movement which, whatever may be its ulti- 
mate effect, has the appearance of an attack upon Protestantism 
and a corresponding concession to Popery, is singularly unfortu- 
nate. Since the Stuarts were discarded, mainly for the Popish 
tendencies of the last King of the line, never was the English and 
Scotch feeling against the rcligious beliefs, the ecclesiastical polity, 
and the civil conduct of those who lead the Irish Papists, stronger 
or more bitter than it is now; and never, we will venture to say, 
were such feelings more natural and more provoked. ‘The conduct 
of the Papal Church abroad, too, wherever it has the upper hand, 
1s such as to recall the worst days of its history, in alternating 
imposition, arrogance, servility, and cruelty. Englishmen ¢ 
more alive than they have for long years been to the fact that th 
Papacy is, whatever its theory may be, a huge every where-rami- 
fying conspiracy against civil liberty, national independence, 
and individual progress and happiness; and this conviction must 
aud ought to have its weight in their treatment of and dealings 
with that branch of the conspiracy which is unfortunately located 
among them. But not only is the time ill chosen; the persons 
who have set the agitation going, and will of course take the lead 


re 
‘ 


mits management and direction, are enough to sink the most | 


buoyant cause that ever floated to success on the swelling waves 
of the popular breath. Irish priests, or nominees (and boasting them- 
selves to be nominees) of the Irish priesthood, they will inevitably 
and irreparably damage by their contact not only the cause they advo- 
cate, but those who have the temerity, if any such should be found, 
to embark in the same boat with them. ‘The Whigs injured them- 
selves and tarnished their reputation by bargaining with O'Con- 
nell, far beyond the value of any temporary retention of office they 
owed to his support; and any party that secks by alliance with 


this lower development of O’Connellism, and by dallying with its ; 


Schemes, to purchase two score yotes in the House of Commons, 





of war which is not so likely to precede as to fullow the first blow. 
The actual launch of vessels in Cherbourg and L’Orient, of im- 
mense size, speed, and fighting-power, with the description of those 
vessels in the Z%mes, almost places the public on an equality of 
knowledge with the official people, who have so long protested 


| against the totally inadequate progress of this country in ar- 


| ranging 


defences, as compared with the progress of our neigh- 
bour in constructing the apparatus of aggression. 

The correspondent of the Zimes describes four vessels of the 
new kind. One is 243 feet long; it is a steam-vessel, with engines 
of 500 horse-power ; the engine works a screw-propeller, sufficiently 


| submersed to be beyond the reach of injury by projectiles; the 


speed assured is ten miles an hour, but fifteen miles an hour has 
actually been obtained. These vessels carry a hundred or more 
guns cach. There are some differences. The Napoléon is rated at 
950 horse-power, but is caleulated as effective to the extent of 
1300 horse-power. The Austerlitz, which was launched the other 
day, can carry a hundred and ten guns. ‘The correspondent of 
the Zines justly asks, what chance a ponderous and unmanageable 
ailing-vessel could have against a floating battery of such power 
and under such command ? It would not be a question of bravery, 
but altogether a question of instruments. ‘The bravest man in the 
world, practically fixed almost to one position, could not coerce 


his equal in strength who is able to run round him. If Nelson 
himself were set, with the Victory, to encounter the Napoléon, the 


story of Trafalgar would have to be inverted; and Nelson would 
have been buried, not in St. Paul’s, but at the bottom of the sea— 
not a martyr to triumph, but a sacrifice for upholding the indomi- 
table English reputation of the past. 

It has been said, as an apology for the undefended state of our 
tin regard to fortifications, and for the undefended state of 


eon 


the island generally in regard to an armed force, that the country 
might rely upon its Channel fleet: but here isa centre-bit to pierce 


the wooden walls of Old England. It is a question whether the 
men who have been engaged fourteen hours a day throughout the 
summer in cutting the unfinished Windsor Castle in half, to 
lengthen the vessel, to fit it with an auxiliary serew, and to make it 
into an cffective serew fighting-ship, will turn out an instrument 
equal to coping with vessels like the Napoléon. It would be re- 
assuring to learn, therefore, on sufficient authority, that the 
coast and inland defences of the country had been put into a satis- 
factory condition. 

Until that be done, it is more agreeable to know that Queen 
Victoria is residing in the fastnesses of the Seottish Highlands 
than on the outer edge of the Southern coast. 

It is true that the abduction of royal hostages has gone out of 


fashion—since Napoleon the First abducted Pius the Seventh ; but, 


undoubtedly, Napoleon “ the Third” is not the man to be bound 


| 
} 
' 
{ 


by any shackles of usage or routine. It would be very scandalous 
to seize the first of English ladies and carry her off in duresse; 
but is there any reason to suppose that the midnight invader of 
“ the 2d December” would stick at a scandal if it offered him an 
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advantage? An unscrupulous man himself, he has taken for his 
model the great modern type of unscrupulousness, and the manner 
of Napoleon has become the mannerism of Louis Napoleon. Like 
his prototype, he could work a question of the sort on the slate; 
setting the cost against the gain. It might cost him so many men 


and so much loss of character; but the gaoler of Victoria Queen of 


England, who had snatched her from her island home, would have 
gained so much success and so much power. The sum, thus 
worked, would show a profit; and for what else has Louis Napo- 
leon traded? It is a question of grave and practical importance, 
which the responsible Ministers of the country will do well to 
consider, whether Queen Victoria can reside at Osborne safely. 





LORD JOHN’S TRUE PLACE. 

Sypney Surrn’s noble friend is in his element. Out of office, Lord 
John Russell is out of bondage, and his best faculties come forth in 
ail their strength. In office, he is always needing the assurances of 
his friends, to more doubtful folk, that he wou/d act up to his 
principles if he had the opportunity; but in opposition he finds 
the opportunity, and the assurance is unneeded. He delights us 
all with the vigour of his administration, when it is the adminis- 
tration of antagonism. 

Lord John’s speech at Perth is a model of party-fighting skill. 
Accused of favouring the bugbear of old Tory ladies, “ Democracy,” 
our champion does not run away or hide himself, but he boldly 
takes the bull by the horns, overturns it, and shows that it is not 
a bull. The Democracy, to hunt for which Stanley of Derby pro- 
poses a gathering of the clans, is the mildest and most edible of 
monsters. The bull is only a bullock. 

So also Protection is not Protection, but only some patent nos- 
trum sold by Dr. Derby, and not to be divulged—* Old Parr’s Life 
Pills,’ to cure unhappiness, distress, want of capital, and other 
agricultural diseases not hitherto included in the ‘ wonderful 
eures” of advertising doctors. The way in which Lord John cuts 
up his opponents, and the bulls they turn into the political arena, 
is capital; and he promises to continue the sport when Lord Derby 
and his colleagues shall make their long-expected statement. 

Dreadful anticipation! Disraeli is to jump into a ae bottle, 
with Graham “ there to see it”; Derby is to take up his position, 
and then Russell is to have his fling, with some new sword-trick not 
yet announced; and how effectual the play will be, we may collect 
from the Perth trial-match. 

How well he does it! Really, Lord John figures so admirably 
in opposition, that it is a pity he should ever leave it for the in- 
ferior post of office. 


ISSUE OF THE QUESTIONS WITH AMERICA. 
New Or.vans is the scene of a procession, composed of the usual 
elements of popular processions in the great cities of the United 
States,—citizens, associations, firemen, and military volunteers : 
but there are three incidents to the procession not usual in them- 
selves, which lend even to the commoner elements an air of the 
extraordinary: those three incidents are, the torchlight, the 
hearse and funeral trappings, and the body of men once prisoners 
and now parading in an organized threat against those who had 
imprisoned them. It is the anniversary of the capture of Lopez 
in Cuba: the ceremony is intended to commemorate the death of 
that leader and of his American companions ; the returned prison- 
ers are the Americans who succeeded in escaping from Cuba. The 
fire-companies, it will be remembered, are the flower of American 
youth ; and the presence of the “ well-known ” citizens and of the 
volunteers, who form the major part of the United States army, 





lends to so irregular an exhibition a remarkable sanction, social if | 


not almost official. In the ordinary view, this public ceremonial to 
commemorate the defeat of a piratical attack is a great public 
scandal; but it is evident tnat the community of New Orleans 
does not account it such. Old England and Young America sce 
the question of public morals from different points of view, and it 
handy belongs to either side dogmatically to assume for itself that 
it is in the “right” or the other in the “wrong.” English morals 
would not justify the seizure of Cuba; and yet American morals 
mourn the failure of the last expedition, and are preparing a se- 
cond, actively making ready in Charleston and elsewhere. 

It would not be easier to come to any common agreement on the 
right or wrong even of those other questions between England and 
America which have a more distinct issue and aa official recogni- 
tion. Even when the right can be laid down in the abstract, it 
is not always open for practical ascertainment. Separate and par- 
tial grounds are taken up by the two sides in the still unsettled 
Fishery question. The Yankees are obstinate; the colonists 
complain, with the Quebec Mercury, of the “shameful” derelic- 


tion of national duty in the Government of Great Britain; and | 


in the mean time there are already signs that the fishers of the 
two countries will go on as before, encroaching and resisting, 
until some tangible quarrel be established. The technical right 
of the treaty has been abated by the practical concession made in 
the nonconelusive settlement; but it is perfectly evident that 
neither of the parties which moots the question in its practical 
form would wait for technical niceties, and equally evident that 
neither side can be satisfied save at the expense of wrong. 

The right in the case of the Lobos Islands is much more clear, 
and at the beginning of this week to us in England the wrong 
seemed much more imminent. Adventurers are fitting out a pri- 
vateer expedition, and are duly notifying it to the Government at 
Washington; enclosing documents on the subject, the list headed 





reply, sanctioning the American claim of access to the guano; g 
sanction which is also cited in a very marked manner, as official 
Mr. Abbot Lawrence’s letter to the National Intelligencer, deny. 
ing that he had consented on the part of the United States to 
“the monopoly of the Lobos Islands between Peru and Great Bri. 
tain,” is so worded as to imply that he regards the tenure upheld 
by Peru as such a joint “monopoly.” Mr. Webster, indeed, has 
virtually revoked his licence, and has notified that the “ private 
war” will not be supported by the Government or Navy of the 
United States: but we have not yet heard the last of this Lobos 
expedition. 

Lhe question at issue on the Mexican border is more impos- 
sible of solution. The Mexican Government ceded the right to form 
a railway to a Mexican subject, who suftered it to lapse. It was 
revived and confirmed by a brief revolutionary Government in Mexi- 
co, and the patentee made over his right to a citizen of the United 
States. In the mean time, however, a new Government in Mexico 
had made a similar cession to English speculators ; and the result 
is, that English and American interests are in litigation. The 
quarrel has for the Americans a strong complication with the poli- 
tical question; and it is in its nature likely to be interminable, 
because the very source of the “ right” claimed on either side, 
the technical authority of the irregular Government or the com- 
petency of the regular Government to reopen the matter, is in dis- 
pute. But here again the Americans are committed, personally 
and politically, too far for their own Government to control them 
or to determine the result. If it could be disecovered—which is 
barely imaginable—there is no prospect that the “ right” could 
be secured. 

These sectional questions cannot be brought to a practical 
conclusion on the direct issue of right; but as they are merged 
in questions infinitely larger although infinitely more vague, 
in which still higher issues of right are involved, they might 
be, not concluded, but overridden. Although the Americans 
are daily submitting themselves more and more to the in- 
fluence of that “Aggressive policy” which is the real key to 
the unity of these sectional movements, they are more than ever 
amenable to the dictates of public candour and public conscience. 
Much of the American writing and speaking on the subject of 
the Fishery dispute indicated that disposition. Websterism is 
compelled to draw in its horns. Could English statesmen be brought 
to see in its integrity, and to acknowledge, the interest which both 
countries have in a thorough understanding, and could Americans be 
made to know the existence of that feeling in official quarters as 
well as it is known to exist here and there amongst the English 
people, no difficulty would remain in breaking away from these 
vexatious wranglings, and striking out a common path. We could 
never arrive at a settlement of the Fishery dispute, nor the Te- 
huantepec litigation, on the merits of the case; but it would be 
far from impossible to put the relations of the two countries on 
such a footing, that the great bulk of the people in each would be 
content with a rough settlement of any small question, without 
detriment to the feeling as well as the form of a cordial alliance. 





HUMAN RATS. 

OccastonALLY the Police make vigorous attacks on the squalid 
parts of great towns, drag forth the wretched abiders in such places, 
and arraign them under some sanitary act of Parliament for of- 
fences against health or decency. Ina raid of that sort several 
Irish people were summoned before Mr. Yardley, from Slater's 
Court. The story was the same in almost all cases. A miserable 
creature, scarcely one grade above a pauper, hires a room and ekes 
out his scanty means by subletting the right to live in it. In 
one room were a dozen people, men, women, and children, of dif- 
| ferent families, with no partition; in another, four beds and six 
persons, four men and two girls; and so on with the rest. Dis- 
tinctions of age, sex, and even blood, are confounded. As the 
rooms, so the houses, so the whole court; which contains ten 
houses, with joint accommodation of the most revolting kind. 

But there were some peculiarities in the individual cases. In 
one, the tenant landlord could not speak English; could not 
| understand the police notice respecting lodging-houses; had not 
| registered ; and was ina state of untranslateable incompetency to 
_ his own situation. He was adjourned for a month. In another, the 
| tenant landlady, a widow, had just given birth to an infant, in 
| presence of all her lodgers, and could not attend. The Magistrate 
| inflicted a fine, but suspended a distress-warrant for a month, in the 
expectation that the woman would discontinue to take in lodgers. 

It is most proper to rout out these nests of squalor and pesti- 
lence; but there is one terrible question: likely to suggest itself to 
the dispossessed —* What am I todonow?” It is a hard question 
for helpless ignorance to be forced to. Some will probably do what 
one of the defendants on Monday had done after a previous 
arraignment anda lenient sentence—go back to the trade. Mrs. 
Margaret Farrell received lodgers; she was summoned and 
nominally fined; she returned to her trade; she and her two 
| daughters were removed from the lodging with fever, cured 
“at the expense of the parish”; and then they went back 
to their forbidden trade, their domestic circle, and their fever. 
But what could they do? Educated and active men, whose busi- 
ness is suddenly brought to a halt, find it an appalling duty to 
answer that question; but imagine the dull, ignorant, helpless 
half-pauper, suddenly coming to the end of his path—confronting 
the police notice, “No thoroughfare”—and compelled, without 
chart or compass, to strike out a new one in the middle of the way 








by the letter from Mr. Jewett which drew forth Mr. Webster's first 


of life! 
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Unlike Thomas Ashby, who stood before the Commissioner on 
the 16th, George &c. Harrison was opposed,—on these grounds: 
driven together, strengthen the difficulty. How is one of these | he bought two guns of Mr. Bishop, the gunmaker, for 77/. 13s. 
fever-stricken, bedless, moneyless men, to pass before her Ma- | on the 30th of August 1847, and in payment he gave a promis- 
esty’s Emigration Commissioners as an emigrant? Where can | sory note for one month, which was never met; a day or two af- 
os obtain employment at work, save in the penal oakum-picking | terwards, he pawned the guns for 30/.; a fortnight later, he re- 
of the workhouse ?- deemed them by pawning two other guns, which he got from Mr. 
Practical men will say, that it is easy to complain, but what is | Cogswell, and which he had never paid for; and in a few days he 
to be done? Exactly the question of the poor devil himself, again pawned Mr. Bishop's guns. The insolvent said, that when 
standing at the end of his path in the middle of the way of life; and | he was a general of envy in Holstein, with 40 guineas a month 
if you, mm educated authority, find it hard to answer that question, | and allowances, he authorized his brother to return the guns; 
how hard must Ae find it? | and he thought that had been done. The fact, however, did not 
The upshot is, that probably he goes to prison for non-payment | prove to be consistent with that thought. 
of the fine ; and thus both question and man are disposed of, by | We have seen how Mr. Commissioner Law deemed it necessary 
a device which substantiates the old cant of grumbling mob- | to search back into the previous schedule of Thomas Ashby: it is 
orators, that poverty is a crime. | remarkable that there were not only previous records inviting his 
— aon ; attention to the name of Harrison, but that they were of a sin- 
RAILWAY ROTTENNESS. | gularly interesting kind ; and further, that their peculiar interest 
Evivence in support of the conclusions which we have advanced, | had been pointed out in the most obvious manner by the very 
in contending that the causes of railway accidents belong to a few | striking commentaries of the Times newspaper. By the records of 
comparatively well-defined classes, continues to turn up in more | court we find, that “ George Henry Harrison, merchant,” trading 
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The very consequences of the social offence which these people 
have committed, in being so poor, so squalid, so ignorant, and so 




















than one unexpected quarter. Amongst the causes of accidents 
which ought to be foreknown, we have pointed out defective at- 
tendance and defective construction of the permanent way. The 
accident at Creech showed, that if it had not been caused by the un- 
stable condition of the rail, that latent cause of accident existed 
without repair, and that it had been very imperfectly inspected. 
“Oxoniensis,” a correspondent of the Zimes, shows that the same 
causes of accident exist at another place, not indeed specified, but 
indicated by the signature of the writer, who appears to be a parish 
clergyman. 

Oxoniensis took occasion to inquire into the reason why one of 
his parishioners was about to emigrate, seeing he had held a 
responsible post on one of the railways. The story proved to 
be a particular incident establishing the conclusions suggested 
by statistics and general observation. 
inspect a certain portion of the line every morning before the pas- 
sage of the first train, in order to see that all was safe ; and at first 
the extent of line was about a mile in length. By successive en- 
croachments, the space was gradually increased to more than three 
miles; at the same time the wages of the inspector were lowered ; 
and at the same time also the necessity for inspection became every 
day more evident. 


“Three miles,’’ said the emigrant to Oxoniensis, ‘‘is more than it is possible | 


for one man thoroughly to overlook, especially in the dark winter mornings 
before six o’clock. And not only so, but the most serious part of the busi- 
ness is that they will not give us sufficient material for the repair of the 
roads. The sleepers are so rotten in some places that I could dig through 
them with my spade ; and the consequence is, that when a heavy train passes 
along, the rails spread and the wheels run off in between them. We have 
told this to the inspector ; but if he represents it to the directors, they don’t 
like him for it; and if an accident occurs, the blame is thrown on us, = re- 
ference to our printed directions, which we signed long ago, but which we 
now find it impossible to fulfil. This is the reason why I have been obliged 
to resign my situation.” 

Unable to endure the responsibility of thus risking life, the in- 
spector resigned. So sensitive a conscience does not appear to 
harass directors as a body, in their still more comprehensively 
responsible situation. 


A TRULY GREAT MAN, 
Tue 16th of September will be memorable in the recollection of 
one man at least—Thomas Ashby; who appeared in the Insolvent 
Debtors Court before Mr. Commissioner Law to be discharged. He 
was not discharged, but disappointed. About four years previous- 
ly, the insolvent had appeared before the Court as a trader owing less 
than 500/.—the debts being stated at 299/.; but in the present 
schedule appeared a debt of 100/. due in 1848, when the insolvent 
eee: before. The Commissioner pointed out this fault in the 
schedule ; and the insolvent defended himself by explaining, 
that as the creditor held security, he did not feel bound to insert 
that debt. 
ject; and although no creditor opposed the insolvent now, as a 
unishment for that old error the case was adjourned sine die, 
homas Ashby being told that he might again petition for his dis- 
charge six month hence. 

This sternness appears in striking contrast with the much more 
amiable mood displayed by the same judge in a case which chal- 
lenged at least not less rigour. The insolvent on the 13th of Sep- 
tember is reported to be “ a tall military-looking personage ”; he 
called himself “ George Henry De Strabolgie Neville Plantagenet 
Harrison ; he professed to have been a general officer successively 
in the armies of Yucatan, Peru, Corrientes, Denmark, the German 
Confederation, and Holstein. The designations of his places of 
abode were of still wider range, extending from the sonorous 





places already mentioned, with New Grenada and “the Falls | 
of Niagara,” to Naples, Morocco, North Bank St. John’s Wood, , 


and the Queen’s Prison. The cause of insolvency, as Mr. Com- 
missioner Law remarked, looking over the schedule, was stated te 
be “ the peaceable state of Europe ”; which had deprived the in- 
solvent of his professional opportunities as a general. 

No proof of his dignified employments was exacted. A document 
Which he handed in as proof that the Crown assented to his as- 


Sumption of the names De Strabolgie Neville Plantagenet, Mr. | 


Commissioner Law said, was no more than the reply of the Crown 
toa petition. In the course of the examination, the Commissioner 
observed that “it was not necessary for him to decide whether the 
iusolyent was or was not a general in the Danish service.” 


The man’s duty was, to | 


Mr. Commissioner Law took a sterner view of the sub- , 


| as the firm of Harrison, Drummond, and Co., was gazetted in July 

1842; was to have surrendered on the 22d of July, and again on 
| the 23d of August; but not surrendering at the latter date, was 
outlawed. Nearly a year later, on the 21st of July, this bankrupt 
was examined before Mr. Commissioner Fane; who prophcetically 
pointed out the case in a manner that might have challenged Mr. 
Commissioner Law’s attention, for Mr. Commissioner Fane justly 
observed, “This is a most extraordinary case!” The epithet is 
not too strong, as the reader will allow, when he understands that 
“the bankrupt had gone to Newfoundland in 1840, and had won 
1000/. by gaming. He had not even 100/. when he commenced 
business in 1841, and in three months he succeeded in purchasing 
goods to the amount of 18,000/. and upwards.” 

We do not hear of those aristocratic names, nor of the military 
title, until 1847, when the General petitioned the Insolvent 
Court for protection. The debts in this schedule of 1847 amount 
to 65,0007. The history of two debts, as we find them indicated in 
these authentic records, is remarkable. It will be borne in mind, 
| that the guns bought of Mr. Bishop in August 1847 for 77/. 13s. 

remained unpaid for on the 13th September 1852: in the schedule 
| of 1847 is the name of H. G. Poole, a tailor, who is set down as cre- 
ditor for goods in his trade at 1569/. 17s. 4d. ; but in the petition of 
1852, the same creditor appears set down for the debt of 139/. 7s. 3d. 
| Are we to suppose that the balance had been paid to Mr. Poole 
| while Mr. Bishop sighed in vain for his guns; or is the discre- 

pancy to be accounted for in another way? It isa fact that the 
| majority of the creditors, in amount, had certain powers, and that 
| it is beneficial to debtors therefore, at times, to owe to the favour- 
| ably-disposed proportionably large sums. At all events, the dis- 
| crepancy between the two schedules might have challenged a re- 
mark from those critical eyes which scanned so severely the dis- 

crepancies in the schedules of Thomas Ashby. 
| By his petition of 1847 the insolvent obtained protection until 
| the 29th of December in that year; but by his own account we 
| next hear of him as figuring in the war of Schleswig-Holstein 

“as the Right Honourable the General Plantaganet Harrison.” 

Subsequently to that dignified employment, his description states 

him to have been “then of the kingdom of Prussia, a prisoner.” 

From the published report in the Zimes, Mr. Commissioner Law 

does not appear to have exacted any information on this remark- 

able description; a fact the more extraordinary, since a statement 

in the papers for the week ending February the 8th 1851 conspi- 

cuously challenged attention and explanation. ‘The statement runs 
' thus—“ An English swindler, who figured in Spain a short time 
back, and who, representing himself as an English general named 
Plantagenet Harrison, was brought a prisoner to Berlin last week, 
for alleged frauds committed at Stralsund in the year 1848. He 
has been sent on to Stralsund.” 

The General appears to have returned to England in January 
1852; the date at which he was lodged in Newgate for six months. 
On leaving that prison, he was arrested, and thus he was brought 
before the Insolvent Debtors’ Court to explain how he became in- 
solvent from “the peaceful state of Europe.” Among the state- 
ments of income in the latest schedule is “ Plunder in Germany, 
14,000/.” Historical curiosity naturally inquires whether this 
“plunder” was drawn from the enemy, or from peaceful men of 
commerce. Another item of receipts is “ Won at play, 7000/.” ; an- 
other, “Gifts from friends,” (kind creatures!) “ 1000/.” Lucky 
dog this General! The assets appear to consist of “debts due from 
the Corrientes Government, 3000/.” ; a claim perhaps as likely to be 
honoured as a bill drawn on Aldgate Pump. Amongst the items 
of outlay, we find in this brilliant schedule “ Hotel expenses, 
11,000/.*” ; «Given to the poor, 6000/.”. No wonder the General is 
beloved by his friends! 
| Some of the facts brought out at the last examination defied the 

acquiescence of Mr. Law, and the insolvent was sentenced practi- 

cally to cight months’ imprisonment; but there is a naiveté in the 
| conclusion of the report which induces us to quote it as it stands 
in the 7imes— 

“ Mr. Commissioner Law had no doubt that the insolvent’s description 
ought to have been George Henry Harrison, and all the other titles should 
| have been given as names which had been used. He was unwilling, without 
| an object, to put off a case for improving it by what in this case would be 

no improvement, as the names given were probably those best known to the 


creditors; and so he should not require any alteration. When the learned 
counsel talked about the habits of military men, he (the learned Commis- 






—-? 


iteclf in a posture of declared opposition to learning and talent in general, 
and to distinguished Oxford men in particular. Four eminent members of 
the House of Commons, all Oxford men who have crowned academical by 
political distinction, h: ave been made the objects of their attacks, and in three 
cases they have succeeded. Derbyite intrigue, backed in at least one case by 
direct Government influence, has substituted - obscure reactionaries for 
Mr. Roundell Palmer, Mr. Cardwell, and Mr. Cornewall Lewis; the same 
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sioner) hoped and beli: wed that it was not much according to military habits 
to get four guns without paying for them, and then t ike them immedi: itely 
to a pawnbroker’s; and w hen he was invited to consider what was passing 
in the mind of the purchaser at the moment, in this case it appeared to be a 
desire to get the guns and turn them into money. ‘The case was clear as far 
as the spirit of the transaction was concerned, and it was not one where the 
Court could grant an immediate discharge. 

** The insolvent was then sworn to the truth of the schedule; after which, 

* Mr. Commissioner Law ordered him to be discharged after being in cus- 
tody at the suit of any of the creditors for a period of three months, and at 
the suit of Mr. Bishop eight calendar months, from the date of the vesting 
order. These periods are concurrent.’ 

This is hard upon the General; but at all events he knows his 
fate: less illustrious Thomas Ashby is sent back for six months, 
to reflect on the inaccuracy of his former schedule; and ¢hen he 
may come up to learn his fate from the i inexorable Law. 





SONNETS ON ‘THE DEATIL OF WELLINGTON, 
1. 

We have not lost thee in thy Gaim prime, 
Strong-hearted hero of true English mould! 

Nor with vex’d nations’ rights ‘to win or hold 

In some convulsed und peril- clouded time ; 

Nor ’mid the querulous yells of half-fledg ed crime, 
By folly led, fantastically bold. 

*Mid peaceful days we watch’d thee growing old, 

Veteran of Duty, simple yet sublime ! 

And thou hast lived, yet not outlived, thy day 
And that no charm thy destiny could renew— 
That thou wast mortal like the rest, we knew. 

And yet ’tis strange to deem thee pass’d away— 
Oh brave in ieht, in council wise and true, 

A king of men through life, though crown’d at Waterleo! 
IL. 
With thee an age embodied slipp’d away, 
A living image of the eventtul past. 
What wonder that, with full eyes backward cast, 

Once more we trace thy ever-brighte ning way, 

And dwell on all ’twas thine to do or say 
O chief! in blameless glory unsurpass ‘d, 

A sun to cheer, no lightning-flash to blast— 

The tyrant’s scourge, but Law and Order's stay, 
And thy free country’s wonder to the last— 

Farewell! Be ours to mourn thee as we may ; 





And, while his grateful tears are falling fast, 
Where thou shalt sleep, thy place right nobly won, 
In yonder dome, an Englishman may pray, 
* God grant our land once more as great a son!”” 
Il. 
“God grant our land once more as great a son— 
As self-forgetful in his country’s cause, 
True to her throne, her temples, and her laws— 
As he who rests, his race of glory run, 
*Mid the one voice of our prolong’d applause ! 
Oh may we learn to do as he has done, 
Self-bound like him wherever Duty draws!” 
Such afterthought thy ton b may teach each one. 
* England ¢ xpects ‘this day that every man 
Will do his du ty!" thus the enthusiast said, 
And through each heart the shock clectrie ran: 
Near his we Tay thy grave time-honour’d head— 
Oh! spare of speech, twin glory of our land, 
Thy seal is set on that august demand! 


Crtters to the Editor. 
THE OAFORD CHANCELLORSHIP. 
8th September 1852. 
Sm—Allow me to thank sou for your admirable article on the above sub- 





ject, and to suggest two additional arguments—the latter perhaps rather an 
amplification of one of your own—against Lord Derby’s pretensions to the 
— of our University 


The party of w hic! 1 that nobleman is the head has just been putting 





arty also notoriously” promoted the still more scandalous attack upon Mr. 
Hadstone. If for all this the U niversity rewards the head of that faction 


with her Chancellorship, is it not equivalent to an expression of approval of 
such treatment of her own worthy alumni,—I may add, of penitence for not 
choosing Dr. Bullock Marsham as her spokesman in the House of Commons ? 





2d. It can hardly be doubted that one motive of the Hebdomadal pro- 


ceeding is the hope’ that a Pr itectionist Premier-Chancellor may burke, or 
at least stave off, any proceedings grounded on the late Commission. Now, 
I am as opposed to the Commission and its proceedings as Dr, Gaisford or 
Dr. Jenkyns can be; but 1 hold that such a report, coming at such a time 
and in such a form, "ought not to be burked, but answered. Its statements 
are often inaccurate, its suggestions are mostly dangerous; still it has a 
prima facie weight about it whie h entitles it to a thorough refutation. No- 
thing can be more shortsighted than this Amyclean policy of holding one’s 
peace and ignoring al) existing circumstances. By electing a Liberal Con- 
servative statesman like the Duke of Newe astle, we should pledge ourselves 
neither to obscurantism nor to reckless innovation, but to prog re 
on sound English principles ; by choosing the head of the retrograde faction, 
we simply indorse every existing abuse, including the grand abuse of all, 


the Hebdomadal Board. 






sive reform 


I trust it is not too late even now to choose a more worthy head. If all 


those who have said that they wished for the Duke of Newcastle, but that Earl 
Derby was inevitable, and’so by folding their hands have ma le him inevit- 
able, had acted the monient thie Hebdomadal dodge oozed out, things would 
have been very different. At all events, it is not too late for a protest, so 
that no one may be able to call the choice *e unanimous. | 


My own first thought when I received the Derbyite manifesto was, “ T 


gave a plumper for Gladstone ; I don’t repent of it, and I won't stultify it. 
This 


seems to me to contain the whole gist of the matter. 
Iam, Sir, yours obediently, E. A. F. 





28¢i Sept enber 1852, 

Sm—I am credibly informed that there is no likelihood of an opposition 
to Lord Derby for the Chan cellorship of Oxford. Ifthis is so, we havea rio sht 
to ask, who is to blame for this ? 

Not tl ie party represents d by the Morning Ilerald and Standard, Lord 
Shaftes bury, inde ed, would have been a more honourable choice: but they 
can scarcely be blamed for preferring the recognized chief of Parliamen tary 
Toryis m. 

Not the friends of the Commission, surely. They cannot be suspected of 
complicity with one from whom they have 1 nothing to hope and everything 
to fear. “But they are a mere handful, and would have no chance if they 
were to take the field with a candidate of their own. 

The only remaining section is that which returned Mr. Gladstone last 
July. Its strength is undoubted ; its zeal was always suppos d to be above 
que 'stion. It may fairly be said to have the game in its hands now. And it 
has a most une »xceptionab le candidate ready for it—the Duke of Newca tle, 

A few of its leading mem a have indeed already declared thems: Ives. 
The Bishop of Exeter and Mr. G. A. Denison are among Lord Derby’ 8 sup- 
porters. But the bulk of the Bh appears to be still unpledg ed. And yet 
we are told that there is to be a walk over. 

On a former occasion I was attacked for venturing to throw a doubt jn 
your columns on the supposed reforming tendencies of Mr. Gladstone's 
friends. Your readers may now judge whether I was right or not. The real 
character of an academical party may easily be mistaken by a non-academi- 
eal journalist; but every ene knows what is meant by supporting Lord 


Derby. 








I am, Sir, your obedient servant, M. A. 
MANNING THE NAVY. 

Londen, QTth Septe mabe , 1852. 
Srr—At a time when Monsieur Duc 208, Minister of Marine in France, pro- 
mises the people of Cherbourg that Louis Bonaparte wiil be the restorer of the 
Fren he navy, it cannot be out of place for England to look to the condition 
of . rs; for to her, with unprotected coasts and an insutlicient land-force, 
the Navy is of far more national importance than to France with her enor- 
mous army and innumerable fortresses. The superiority of the English 
sailor, as such, is undisputed by any E — nation ; but, since the intro- 
duction of steam, mere seaman hip | has lost some of its relative advantages 
for war purposes ; so muc h so, that a 4 im-ship manned with ordinary 
sailors, but expert gunners, wot tld spc edily destroy a ship of equal force man- 
ned with the best sail vs in the we rld if they were totally ignorant of disci- 
pline and the practice of gunnery. Now the French, though inferior to the 
English as sailors, are greatly superior to them in organiza ition for war pur- 
poses; so that France, with a mercantile marine not one-third as great as 
that of England, can at any moment bring double the number of sailors 
that we can to man a fleet, and thus gain an enormous advantage over us in 
case of a sudden outbreak of hostilities, or of a coup de main such as suits 
the genius of the present ruler of France. These facts are not unknown to our 
Government, but as yet no remedy has been devised to correct the evil. Sir, 
there is but one means possible in a country under such institutions as ours; and 
that is to maintain an ‘etlic ient standing navy by engaging seamen for a term 
of ten years, with the power of transferring them at any time from one ship to 
another; and always, in time of peace as well as war, keeping every ship in 
commission fully manned. At present, as soon as a sailor has become effi- 
cient he is paid off and dismissed, perhaps to enter the American navy ; 
while ships recently commissioned cannot go to sea from want of crews, and 
when they do go to sea their crews have everything to learn. If such be the 
case in time of peace, what would it be in the e vent of war, when so many more 
sailors would be re quired, and when n their eflicieney would be more important? 
ie will be said that sucli a change as I suggest would be unpopular among 
amen. Tossibly it might be so at fire t, as most new things are unpopular; 
but is impressment so popular among seamen, that they would object to any 
other means of manning the Navy > At the present moment, when such 
high wages are given to crews to and from Australia, it is almost impossible 
to find men for the N: ivy ; and it is not likely that the change in the system 
that I suggest woul d attract them ; but now is the time, while yet we have 
peace, to provide against such a difliculty in future, and if some means be not 
Sound to effect this, we may soon bid adieu to our vaunted superiority at sea. 
I would suggest that a bonus of at least 6/7. (surely a good sailor is as valu- 
able as a militiaman !) be given to every seaman willing to engage himself 
to serve in the Navy for a term of ten ye: ars, — prospective advantages ac- 
cording to conduct and length of service ; and, to fill up deficiencies of men, 
that boys be ente re xd for at least the : same term of years, (with their own con- 
sent, and that of their parents or guardians,) and th ut a bonus of one pound 
be given to each b /y so entering if he have already been at sea for one year. 
By this means we should soon possess a Navy of admirable efficiency, 
without in any way diminishing the number of mercantile seamen, 
on whose precarious and uninstruct« d assistance we now rely entirely for our 
security. High wages will te mpt unbound men to leave the Government ser- 
vice, and impressment would drive them to America. The old system is 
therefore no long rer available, and some new one must be age es to. That 
this be effected speedily is a matter of vital importance , for when once the 
present ruler of France shall have become E mp ror, he will surely attempt 
something to give éclat to the Empire; and wo to us if our palpable weak- 
ness should attract his aggression! He cannot hope to rival his uncle as 
a conqueror ; but a victory at sea over England would place him at once onan 
equa lity with his unele int the estimation of France and of the world! If 
England, through the imbecility of her rulers, should ever suffer such a hu- 
miliation, no ultimate sacrifice could possibly restore her to her previous 
position. ler glory will have departed from her for ever, and every 

Englishman, worthy of the name, will wish the grave to cover his shame - 


Kh. G. 








OUTSIDE RAILWAY CRAVELLING. 
1ith Septemd bey 1852. 
Sirn—W ith | re ference to your remarks on the much-c alled-for improve- 
ment in outside railroad ti avelling, I beg to mention what I witnesset da few 
days since abroi ny 
There is a small line from Namur to Liéze, skirting the banks of the 
beautiful scenery of the Meuse. There is an open platforn of some length, 
having at each end the interior seats, sheltering the traveller from the wind, 
and to which he can retreat in case of wet. It is true that this is for the 
accommodation of first-class passengers, but there is no reason why the prin- 
ciple should not be adapte " to others. Those who have travelled by this 
line will bear witness to the pleasure of this arrangement, as well — 
Yours, 





POMESTIC agehoonee : 

Adam Street, Adelphi, 14th Sept wrbei * 1852. 

in—The ery is, “The cholera is coming!” W hy do we fear it? Only 

sine - consciousness that we have left undone that which we ought to ha - 

done. e have not * put our houses in order. But we must. With = 

cholera on one side and emigration on the other, man is getting at “ L chal 
mium, and will cease to be hireable save for pleasant labour. The questic 
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October 2, 1852. 
s, how may we best put away from us all kinds of unpleasant 
Let us enumerate the varieties. 
the dirty employments—nightmen, scavengers, chimney-sweeps 
—ysually better paid than agricultural labourers, as a compensation for the 
+ like the employment of spies and similar people engaged in mental dirt. 
¥ me the risky employments—as mining, and poisonous processes in 
these also are found ata premium. Then follow the more hard- 
employments, the drudgery-muscle-machinery—railway navvies, 


then arise 


labour ¢ 


First come 





dirt 
Then ¢ 
the arts 
working 
best d - : a pei : or 
juto a navvy you can't get nothing out of him’’—in short, beef engine s. The 
Jocomotive is valuable in proportion to the greatest amount of coke it can 
usefully consume for its size, and the value of the navvy is measured by 
the amount of beef he can consume in his stomach-furnace. A given quan- 
tity of coal raises so much water per hour, anda given quantity of beef 
raises so much earth per hour. Not this, but quite otherwise, shall be his 
ultimate destination ; useful in his day and generation, and breathing fresh 
air withal, he shall yet pass away, and assume another type in the more 
developed purposes of life. 
Then comes the skilled labour, the work of handicraft—the still needful 
rk of the tailor, the shoemaker, the hatter, and others, all unpleasant 
wh; weavers and other hands employed in textile factories. Then the 
nters, and joiners, and engineers, and similar workmen, with strong 
lar exercise, but not very unpleasant, paid highly for skill, but the 
day cleaving more and more to automatic machines. Then follow 
le host of people born to exercise the vocation of making vegetable and 
jeral frivolities, at every fresh bidding of wealthy idleness and its thou- 
hanging fancies. Above these are the race of artists, and the originators 








mit 
sand ¢ 
and inventors, the anti-Chinese of society, the men of material progress, 
who win for humanity and the higher intellect its vantage-ground. And 
these, too, find that much of the labour is not “labour of love.” But 
through all these processes there is one cheering sensation—there are in- 
tervals in which they are their own masters. 

But there is a race, the plague-spot of English life, who never know the 
joy of being their own masters, save when they are out of work—the domes- 
tic servants. Farm-labourers may be scarce, but domestic servants will be 
sarcer. The reason is, that domestic service is to the greater number of 
servants the most unpleasant of all employments. “I have left my own key 
in missus’s tea-caddy,’’ was the quiet satire put by Hood in the mouth of a 
White she slave, gone to the Cape to be emancipated. Examples we have, 
few and far between, of generous relations between employers and their do- 
mestic labourers ; but there is no disputing the fact, that the generality of 
the employers regard servants as a rebellious tribe of ungrateful hirelings— 
necessary evils ; and the servants regard the employers as a race of heartless 
oppressors. Whence came the proverb, “Service is no inheritance.” 
Whence came the doggerel rhymes, 

** May God above 
Send down his dove, 
With knives as sharp as sickles, 
To cut the throats 
Of those rich folks 
That grudge their servants’ victuals.” 
There must have been much disturbance of justice between humanity on 
both sides ere this came to pass. 

The truth is, humanity increased in numbers, and dear food induced much 
humility for the sake of bread-winning. Hard natures, with surplus hu- 
manity at their beck, trampled on it; and it hid its wrongs, but avenged them 
by the vices of the slave. Wronged domesticity became thief and liar. Dull 
beaten-down intellects could not distinguish good from bad, in employers. 
Frequent change of place begot a feeling of mere caste ; the domestic White 








Negro became 2@ field Negro, and regarded all employers as alike. The re- | 


tainer feeling was gone for ever on the one side, and pers nal knowledge 
was gone on the other,—personal character, given by members of the higher 
caste from one to another, being the only passport to employment amidst in- 
tense competition. 
known was the fact, that a writer (if I recollect, Miss Martineau) was at 
the pains to trace its origin to the ancient tyranny of the Normans over the 


Saxons,—as though all employers were Normans and all serfs or servants were | 


Saxons,—as though it were not notorious that the vulgar rich man rising from 


scribed by the contractor who said, “If you don’t put a lot of stutf 








| 
| 
| 
| 





So distinctly opposite have been the two classes, so well | 


the herd is ever a greater tyrant than the hereditary one. Evil nature in the | 
lady of “rank ’’ may be tyrannous, but in the lady of the “ranks” it is 


much more coarsely domineering. ‘The toe of the peasant may gall the kibe 
of the courtier, but the courtier is in no fear of being mistaken for a peasant ; 
whereas the new-made rich man dresses his former companion, grown to be 
his servant, in parti-coloured clothing as a bad likeness of a 






a in order 
1ereby imitates 





to prevent being mistaken for him, and deeming that he t 
hereditary manners. 


Why has all this come to pass? Not from Normans, nor Romans, nor 
Greeks, nor any other manner of men, but simply because the world was born 
into drudgery from the time of Adam ; and, wrongly reading the primal curse, 
sweat of the drow, instead of sweat of the brat thin the brow, the race of 
men strove with each other physically, the mg oppressing the weak, to com- 
— them to perform their drudge ry, in addition to theirown, Even thus 
Vhite slaves ground at the mill in elder Greece; even thus, women—the 
weaker, if not the * lesser men’’—ground at the mill in Palestine and else- 
wh re. Even thus the conquered world worked for Rome, till the slaves, grown 
wiser, threw off the yoke to work for themselves. Even thus the poor have 
worked for the rich, in all times ; and no otherwise could it be. It was the law of 
nature to win a firm platform for the thinkers to stand on, and plan the escape 
ot humanity from the hell of oppression, The steam-engine came and took on 
itself man’s drudgery : process after process was turned over to it—the eman- 
Cipated slaves, time-amalgamated with their drudgery, dumbly striving with 
it, asa blind man with his friend whom he mistakes for a foe—but still went 
on the strife ; drudgers disappearing and losing themselves in humanity,— 
struggle that will go on till drudgery be no more. The remains are fast 
g. What then? there are less weavers, but not fewer men. ‘ Chippers and 
filers” have disappeared behind self-acting machine tools, but other men in 
greater numbers do more delicate kind of work, Cotton-mills start up with 
many floors, and working men are /i/ted up to them by machines, to save the 
labour of ascending the stairs. Ever is the engine on the watch, as though 
tosay, “ What can I do for you next?” 

All this has been done in factories and workshops and mines—in all places 
wh Te materials have been converted to human uses for purposes of profit. 
Yet th - engine is still but in its infancy for the uses of food-producing. It 
uas scarcely been applied at all for the purposes of diminishing domestic 
drudgery, even in the houses of the rich, Why is this? Simply that people 
did not seek to economize expenditure by the same processes that increased 
Production—because serfage was in surplus. 

f the same processes be applied to our dwellings that have been applied 
_ our workshops, drudgery will-be at an end there also. It is true that 
+t may persons who measure their comfort in the satisfaction of os- 
their . walle J = number of their retainers, as they write their wealth on 
Fs a by the quantity rather than the quality of their jewellery ; but 
one 4 a in ‘number, and we need not take them into account. Let us 
hes - = nat is the ac tual drudging performed at present in dwellings, and 

What ae ty may be either dispensed with or performed by steam. 

Mat are the separate items for which servants are required? 1. Carry- 


























ing hot and cold water up and down stairs by hand. 2. Carrying coals and 
dust up and down stairs by hand, and sifting cinders. - 3. Making beds. 4. 
Cleaning shoes. 5. Preparing and cooking food. 6. Ascending the stairs to 
answer bells and supply lights. 7. Answering street-door bells. 8. Dust- 
ing and sweeping. 9%. Waiting at table. 10, Washing floors. 11. Warm- 
ing and ventilating. 

Carrying water up-stairs, both hot and cold, may be performed by engine 
power as well in a dwelling as in a factory, and with far greater neatuess 
than by the present mode. Every apartment and stair-head might have 
these by a proper system of concealed pipes. Waste water may also pass 
down pipes with a run of ot water to cleanse the sinks, 

Carrying coals up-stairs should be dispensed with by a machine hoist to 
every floor, worked by the engine. The dust should be lowered in the same 
mode. A minimum of servants’ labour once a day would suffice for this. 
Gas in many cases may supply the place of fuel; but it would be ab- 
surd to dictate to all persons that they should use a fire which did not please 
their sensations. The truth is, that an open fire is agreeable in many ways : 
it produces ventilation; it gives radiant heat to the feet, and thus acts as a 
force-pump to cause the blood to circulate when impeded by pressure on 
veins and arteries in a sitting posture. And although the fire doubtless 
produces dust, there is one sensation it gives, pleasant to all: the flickering 
flame is like running water—it is life; and the changing form of the fuel is 
analogous to the pebbles in running brooks. Whether time will enable us 
closely to imitate this with gas and a coke fire mixed, is still a problem. 
Sifting cinders is a process that should not be performed in the house. It 
will scarcely pay, if servants become scarcer and their wages rise. Smoke- 
consuming has been the object of much tinkering legislation. It is strange 


| that it does not occur to the good folks, that properly-prepared fuel, with 


the right proportions of the combustible gases, will not smoke, but will 
burn clearly without waste. When our chemists prepare our fuel, and we 
cease to use crude coals for our fires, as we have ceased to use crude food for 
our stomachs, London and other towns will again attain a pellucid atmo- 
sphere. 

Making beds is a process needed by the existence of feather and down 
beds. They are not wholesome; but existing customs cannot easily be set 
aside. The spring mattresses are not yet perfect, but by better construction, 
yet to be attained, they will probably be nearly universal. The thumping 
of feathers may then be dispensed with, and the making the bed will be 
little more than putting a cloak on or off. We may suppose also more im- 
provements in the bedstead. 

Cleaning shoes. In numerous businesses requiring polishing processes, 
circular brushes are made fast on a shaft revolving at speed like a lathe. 
If the various brushes used by the Ragged School boys were thus formed and 
fixed, the shoes or boots would simply be held against them in succession, 
and the operation would be performed without labour, But there is another 
question—Have we obtained absolute perfection in our boots and shoes? Is 
it necessary that Day and Martin rv go on for ever with their lustre of 
water-gum, utterly unfitted for a moist atmosphere, but yet infinitely prefer- 
able to the water-proof varnish, that condenses mischievous damp on the feet ? 
At Margate and other Cockney places of resort, people wear brown leather 
boots. In most parts of Spain the same thing is done. It would be doubtless 
unpopular to advise the disuse of so ancient an institution as blacking, the 
more especially as the ragged boys get their living by it; but it certainly 
is not impossible to use “ prunella”’ as well as “ leather”; and if the numbers of 
those anxious to dispense with personal service proved considerable, invent- 
ors might go to work to supply a new public want. 

Preparing and cooking food is one of the most important processes that 
occur in the daily operations of man’s life. It is a daily chemistry, on the 
good or bad performance of which depend health, and peace, and progress. 
But cooks are rarely chemists. They, for the most part, understand empiri- 
cally how to stimulate the palate, but there their knowledge ends. Man is 
at the mercy of his meat-preparer. Yet it does not seem a difficult thing to 
surmount this evil. Preparing food is not a drudgery, and it might be pre- 
pared without being an unpleasant labour, were kitchens constructed as 
carefully as laboratories. Coffee, tea, and similar things, might be prepared 
by gas jets alone, with little trouble, and without the aid of servants. 
Madame Roland could * skim the pot”’ for her husband's dinner, while she 
prepared his speeches for the tribune or his reports for the state. 

Ascending the stairs to answer bells might be dispensed with by in- 
ternal telegraphs. But increased facilities for people to have all things near 
them would much diminish this labour; and moreover, using lifts such as 
are used for workmen in mills would remove the toil altogether. Gas- 
lights are independent of servants, and not noxious if rightly used. 

The answering the street-door bell is best done by a porter; but present 
arrangements preclude porters, save to the very rich, it is a matter re- 
quiring constant attendance. 

Dusting and sweeping do not involve any unpleasant labour, 

Waiting at table is an irksome process, both to those who wait and those 
who are waited on. It is the absence of privacy ; and numerous contrivances 
of various kinds, known and unknown, may effectually obviate this. 

Washing floors on hands and knees is an unwholesome labour that must 
disappear. It is a process that in properly-constructed houses would be per- 
formed in other modes; and, moreover, it is a process that might be per- 
formed by journeymen as carpets are dusted, and it is not necessarily a pro- 
cess for domestic servants. 

Warming the dwelling and ventilating is not necessarily a process re- 
quiring the lighting of fires and opening windows incessantly, and running 
up and down stairs to prevent the fires going out. It is essential to main- 
tain a summer warmth in dwellings in addition to open fires. Zhis can be 
done Ly supplying pure warmed air from an air-warming establishment, 
as casily as a supply of gas. It is absurd that every house should manu- 
facture its own warmth, and in most cases do it badly. 

I have gone through the list; and shall be told for my pains, that such 
arrangements are impossible in our present dwellings, and that it is only 
making servants discontented to hold such things up tothem. Some of them 
are impossible, doubtless ; but sooner or later the impossibilitics will cause the 
abandonment of many existing dwellings. As to the question of servants, 
there will be no servants in a future time, willing to perform what existing 
servants do, when emigration and reduced numbers make the means of living 
easy. Let not people lay the unction to their souls that what has been will 
be for ever. Ina few years domestic service in England will be as difficult 
as domestic service in the American Union or Australia, It will beas at the 
encamping previous to the battle of Otterbourne, when 

** He that had a bonny boy 
Sent out his horse to grass, 
And he that had na a bonny boy 
His ain servant he was.” 

How these things may best be reconciled—how domestic drudgery may be 
extinguished, and all the comforts of life continued, nay, immeasurably in- 
creased, amongst the great masses of the middle classes of society, without 
trenching upon any of their habitual refinements, and at the same time re- 
moving from them innumerable sources of their present disagreeable asso- 
ciations—in short, how to ‘* put our houses in order ’—must be the subject of 
a future communication. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 





W. Brooks Apams. 
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KINGSLEY’S PHAETHON.* 
Tne dialogue form has great advantages for the discussion of such 
matters as fitly admit its application; those, namely, with respect 
to which men of mature intellect actually hold different opinions, 
not from ignorance of the evidence that bears upon them, but from 
a varying estimate of the value of such evidence. Perhaps even 
this limitation has no real basis; as persons are to be found every- 
where of such different degrees of 
doubts arise in their minds on what appears to others the plainest 
sequence of demonstration or the most irresistible chain of evi- 
dence. We have seen, accordingly, all the sciences exhibited in 
the form of dialogue between teacher and pupil; and this, no doubt, 
is the natural form in which we do acquire most of the knowledge 
that we owe to others; nor are any of the processes of education 
more favourable to development of faculty than the free conversa- 
tional intercourse between pupil and teacher, in which the former is 





allowed and encouraged to state all his doubts and difficulties, and | 


receives such solutions of them as are adapted to his special case. 
This species of dialogue, having a distinct dogmatic purpose, may 
fairly take its place among recognized instructional methods for 

oung people. But the essence of the higher philosophical dia- 
"tre seems to us to lie in the subject-matter being such as grown 
people, in full face of the evidence, can differ about, and do differ 
about, without incurring from their rational neighbours the epi- 
thets of “idiot” or “madman” or “dishonest sophist.” 4 
subjects where absolute demonstration is beyond our faculties, 
or has not at least been attained by men, the interest of dis- 
cussion lies in eliciting existing varieties of opinion; in investi- 
gating the deeper differences of constitution and circumstances on 
which they rest, and to which they would seem to be organically 
related ; and in endeavouring to find some truth towards which all 
these apparent contradictions converge, and in which they find 
their reconciliation, allowance being made for the different media 


through which this one central truth is variously refracted. In | 


the discussion of such topics, the dialogue has the advantage of 
being able to present at one view, without awkwardness or tedious- 
ness, the opinions held by different types of character; to brush 
out of the way of the argument the cobwebs of sophistry or the 
masses of obstinacy which lie in the path, obstructing a clear view 
of what genuine Senssh eniodied men really think and feel about 
the matter. No other form could so well exhibit the substantial 
agreement of instinct which often underlies intellectual differences, 


or the convergence, before alluded to, of the opinions themselves | 
towards some point in a higher region of truth than the one tra- | 
versed by the interlocutors. Then, the opinions are given as the | 


utterance of living men, with whom, if the writer has competent 
skill, the reader interests himself in turn; and no one is ignorant 
how much difference one finds in opinions uttered by men, and 


corresponding to their whole temperaments, circumstances, and | 


characters, and the same opinions stated abstractedly by an op- 


ponent, or even abstractedly at all. We thus get in the dialogue | 


a drama of thought and character, as in the drama properly so 


called we get a dialogue of passion and character. In each case, | 
the highest truth taught is a revelation of man, not a proposition | 
merely in the dialogue, nor in the drama a bare catastrophe of ac- | 


tion and suffering. An enlargement of mind and heart, a wider 
and more genial comprehension of opinions and characters different 
from our own, is the natural effect. Then again, the dialogue ad- 
mits of digressions, of personal and local allusions, of changes of 


tone; which the treatise rejects as incompatible with its authori- | 


tative character, but which belong to the dialogue as an imitation 
of the best conversation, of which such changes are characteristic. 

These special advantages demand corresponding powers in the 
writer to render them anything but causes of failure. If the dia- 


logue admits of freer treatment than other forms under which opin- | 
ions are discussed and inculcated, this is itself a temptation to a 
writer to be diffuse, to wander at his will over the unlimited range | 


of human discourse, and quite to forget that he has a purpose. It 
also makes demands upon the writer’s knowledge, taste, and fancy. 
If variety is an advantage, the power to command variety, the 
great gift of invention, is by no means common. Most writers have 
a tone of their own, which they cannot put off; a limit of their own, 
beyond which their thoughts and sympathies never stray. In the 

llel case of the drama, despite the temptations of the stage, how 
ew good plays there are! how few in which the writer represents 


more than his own limited character under different names and dif- | 


ferent circumstances! No gift is so rare as that of vividly under- 
standing and appreciating characters different from one’s own, so 
vividly as to create the character and make it talk from within. 
Description, answering to clear outward observation, is not rare 
in literature; but that other gift of entering into the souls of men, 


and passing through their experiences and their emotions, so as out | 


of the utterance of them to give the world a realizable conception 
of a concrete man—this gift has been bestowed scarcely upon a 
score in any very high degree since men spoke articulately. The 
difficulty is not perhaps so great that the writer of philosophical dia- 
logue has to encounter, because it is easier tocomprehend intellectual 
than moral differences; though, in so far as the one are connected 
with and arise out of the other, it will be of the same kind. 
dramatist will show his narrowness in selecting his heroes from one 
*® Phaethon; or Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. By the Reverend Charles 


owledge and faculty, that | 


aa 
type, and in giving to his subordinate characters a shadowy gh. 
stract existence, proving that he never felt their life. The writer 
of philosophical dialogue will likewise be in danger of giving to 
his hero-opinion, and the man who advocates it, a superiority in 
living reality and intellectual power over those with whom he 
combats. e will be liable to set up men of straw for the plea. 
sure of knocking them down again; to put worthless arguments 
into the mouths of those who maintain opinions opposite to his 
own, and triumphant refutations will of course be provided to 
crush them. He must, in a word, be a very calm man, a ye 
large-hearted man, a man who is widely conversant not only wi 
the varying opinions held, but with the men who hold them, and 
must comprehend their opinions not simply in their abstract state. 
ment, but in their relation to types of character, and to the circum- 
stances of the time and country that may have called them into 
activity ; and, however earnest he may be in his own convictions, 
he must not assail the motives or the capacities of those who do 
not share them, except on good and demonstrable ground. 

Mr. Kingsley’s previous writings give evidence that he possesses 
in a high degree many of the faculties required for success in phi- 
losophical dialogue. He can create character, and exhibit it in dia- 
logue; he has a rich, clear, energetic flow of language, that reflects 
faithfully a luxuriant imagination, a masculine understanding, and 
a strong healthy emotional nature. He is a manysided man himself, 
| and has that tolerance, comprehension, and appreciation of various 
characters and forms of activity, which spring from containing in 
his own highly-endowed being the elements of those characters and 
forms of life. His convictions are besides strong enough to be an 
equipoise to any amount of largeness, to any breadth of sympathy, 
and to prevent these from degenerating into indifference or want of 
definite purpose. And lastly, his artistic faculty—his keen sense of 
| individuality in og ne the correlative power of presenting them 
| in language—is of so masterly an order, that each form in which 
| he has expressed himself seems successively the one for which his 

talents most fit him. Take him all in all, England has no literary 
, man of his years who can be set up beside him as his equal in va- 
| riety and quality of endowments, and in richness of promise. But 
| (and what is a critic unless he be critical?) these endowments 
| do not seem to us to be related to the region of pure speculation, 
so much as to the domain of passion and of action; and if his 
| sympathies and his tolerance are more limited in one direction than 
another, it is ee in that direction in which for the purpose of phi- 
| losophical dialogue, and of philosophy itself, they ought to be most 
| extended. In other words, Mr. Kingsley is more a man of emo- 
| tion and of action than of reasoning; and his width of compre- 
| hension and of sympathy is more with passional, sensational, and 
active life, than with the activities and aberrations of the intellect. 
His writings leave upon us the impression that he cannot compre- 
hend a man who feels or fancies himself under the necessity of re- 
fusing to accept a proposition which is not made good to his in- 
tellect, however convenient it might scem to be, if assumed true, 
| as a basis of moral life and practical action. Differences of opinion 
on the most important subjects he can understand and allow 
for, provided they spring from motives in which the pas- 
sions, the affections, or the senses are the producing forces; 
| but that logical processes, or a love of abstract truth, or a 
fine sense of evidence, should rule a man’s practical and moral 
life—this seems to him to be unaccountable, unreasonable, and 
a phase of human error to be vehemently combated. And he 
goes about his task in the spirit in which Hercules may be sup- 
0sed to have donned his lion’s skin, shouldered his club, and bid 
Jeianira, or whoever was pro tempore Mrs. Hereules, good bye for 
the campaign. The monsters Mr. Kingsley is after just now are 
the so-called Spiritualists, of whom Emerson and Theodore Parker 
are fair types; and them Mr. Kingsley has before his imagination, 
——-though perhaps I’. W. Newman would be the fittest representa- 
tive of the widespread and very various group, if England is to be 
the scene of the combat and an English knight the champion of 
the orthodox faith. 

The weapon employed is a mace from Plato’s armoury; a dia- 
logue in which Socrates, Alcibiades, and Phaethon, discourse con- 
cerning absolute truth, and the possibility of man’s attaining it. 
We have little doubt that Mr. Grote’s friends the Sophists would 
have often made a better fight of it in their own persons than they 
_ are permitted to make in the dialogues of the Socratic disciple. But 
we have no records to confute Plato; and therefore we accept with 
a latent reservation his version of the story, and regale ourselves 
on the rich stores of Attic wit, homely illustration, and picturesque 
eloquence, in which the dialogues abound. But a modern Plato 
| must not be allowed to set up wooden antagonists, and christen 
| them with the names of his contemporaries, while he takes no care 
| to invest his dummies with any of the higher qualities which the 
| writings of those contemporaries display on any page that may > 
| opened at random. Alcibiades may have maintained, as a thesis 

caught from a lecture of Protagoras, that in matters lying beyond 
| the perceptive and sensitive faculties of man there was no truth to 
be ascertained; but neither Mr. Emerson nor any leaders of the 
Spiritualist school would assert such a proposition, though they 
| may deny the efficacy of Christian methods of seeking such truth, 
and refuse to accept the Christian solutions of the problems of life 
| and of the universe. If Mr. Kingsley wishes to exhibit the defeat 
| of the Spiritualist leaders in dialogue or in any other form, the first 
| peer is to seize their doctrines in their completeness, 0 relation 
| both to the men who hold them and to the doctrines from which 
| they are in great part a reaction anda protest. So much was neces- 
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striking beauties, viewed apart from its expressed reference to this 
modern form of heresy; and its suggestions may meet half-way 
many a latent doubt, and, like a light breeze, lift from the soul 
clouds that are gathering heavily, and threatening to settle down 
in wintry gloom on the summer of many a fair and promising 
young life. . . 4 . 
” ‘The dialogue opens, not in Athens but in Herefordshire, with a 

icture that may take its place beside the thorough] -felt landscapes 
of Alton Locke and Yeast,—landscapes which, if Ruskin is the 
Turner of word-painting, will give Kingsley a right to be called 
its Constable or De Wint. 

“Templeton and I were lounging by the clear limestone stream which 
crossed his park, and wound away round wooded hills toward the distant 
Severn. A lovelier fishing morning, sportsmen never saw. A soft grey under- 
roof of cloud slid on before a soft West wind; and here and there a stray 
cleam of sunlight shot into the vale across the purple mountain-tops, and 
awoke into busy life the denizens of the water, already quickened by the 
mysterious electric influences of the last night’s thunder-shower. The long- 
winged cinnamon-flies spun and fluttered over the pools; the sand-bees 
hummed merrily round their burrows in the marly bank ; and delicate iri- 
descent ephemers rose by hundreds from the depths, and, dropping their 
shells, floated away, each a tiny Venus Anadyomene, down the glassy ripples 
of the reaches. Every moment a heavy splash beneath some overhanging 
tuft of milfoil or water-hemlock proclaimed the death-doom of a hapless 
beetle who had dropped into the stream beneath; yet still we fished, and 
fished, and caught nothing, and seemed utterly careless about catching any- 
thing; till the old keeper who followed us, sighing and shrugging his 
shoulders, broke forth into open remonstrance— 

“*Excuse my liberty, gentlemen, but whatever is the matter with you 
and master, sir? I never did see you miss so many honest rises before.” 

“*Tt is too true,’ said Templeton to me with a laugh. ‘I must confess I 
have been dreaming instead of fishing the whole morning. But what has 





notes could produce harmony, that opinion alse, if you acted upon it, would 
be hurtful to you?” 

“A, Certainly; for I should make a discord, and pain my own ears and 
my hearers’.”’ 

“S. And, in this case also, be punished, not by any anger of the 
lyre against you, but by those very necessary laws of music which you had 
mistaken ?”’ 

“A. Yes.” 

“S. Or if you mistook concerning a brave man, believing him to be a 
coward, might not this also be hurtful to you? If, for instance, you at- 
tacked him carelessly expecting him to run away, and he defended himself 
valiantly, and conquered you ; or if you neglected to call for his help in need, 
expecting him falsely, as in the former case, to run away ; would not such a 
mistake be hurtful to you, and punish you, not by any anger of the man 
against you, but by your mistake itself?” 

‘*A. It is evident.” 

“S. We may assume, then, that such mistakes at least are hurtful, and 
that they are liable to be punished by the very laws of that concerning 
which we mistake ?” 

‘* A, We may so assume.” 

“S. Suppose, then, we were to say, ‘What argument is this of yours, 


| Protagoras >—that concerning lesser things, both intellectual and moral, such 
| as concerning number, music, or the character of a man, mistakes are hurt- 


happened to you, who are not as apt as I am to do nothing by trying to do | 


two things at once ? 


“*My hand may well be somewhat unsteady; for, to tell the truth, I sat | 


up all last night writing.’ 

“*A hopeful preparation for a day’s fishing in limestone water! But 
what can have set you on writing all night, after so busy and talkative an 
a as the last, ending too, as it did, somewhere about half-past 
twelve : 

“*Perhaps the said talkative evening itself: and I suspect, if you will 
confess the truth, you will say that your morning’s meditations are running 
very much in the same channel.’ ” 


ful, and liable to bring punishment, in proportion to our need of using those 
things; but concerning the Gods, the very authors and lawgivers of num- 
ber, music, human character, and all other things whatsoever, mistakes are 
of no consequence, nor in any way hurtful to man, who stands in need of 
their help, not oy | in stress of battle once or twice in his life, as he might 
of the brave man, but always and in all things, both outward and inward? 
Does it not seem strange to you, for it does to me, that to make mistakes 
concerning such beings should not bring an altogether infinite and daily pu- 
nishment, not by any resentment of theirs, but as in the case of music or 
numbers, by the very fact of our having mistaken the laws of their being, on 
which the whole universe depends ?,—What do you suppose Protagoras 
would be able to answer, if he faced the question boldly ?” 

“A, I cannot tell.” 

The next stage of the discussion leads to the conclusion that our 
mistakes concerning Zeus are certain to be mistakes of defect, so 
that we shall conceive of him as less just, wise, good, and beauti- 
ful, than he is; and the possible harm that may arise to our prac- 
tical life from this misconception is pointed out. But here Alci- 


| biades, completely beaten from his original standing—beaten far 


The angel that had troubled, not the waters, but the souls of the | 
fishermen, was an American Professor Windrush, (a sobriquet re- | 
called from Alton Locke for an Emersonian doctor,) who had come | 


from Manchester; “where, you know, all such prophets are wel- 
comed with open arms, their only credentials being, that, whatso- 
ever they believe, they shall not believe the Bible.” (P. 4.) This 
professor, among other “ magniloquent unwisdom,” had maintained 
that if a man does but believe a thing, he has a right to speak it 
and act on it, right or wrong. The Italics are ours; and the words 
seem to us to mark the exaggerating temper in which the poor 


Windrushians are made to talk, not only “ magniloquent unwis- | 
dom,” but nonsense, so palpably self-contradictory, that except as | 
a mere tongue-slip no sane man could so commit himself. Mr. Tem- | 


pleton does not, however, in the course of the conversation, seem him- 
self in a very satisfactory state as regards his beliefs: indeed, he ra- 
ther oniele us of Mr. Britain, who held that there was nothing 
new, and nothing true, and it didn’t matter. 
none the less common, and none the less mournful, for having a 
touch of the comic in it. In order to do his part towards setting 
his friend in the way of recovery, Mr. Kingsley throws by his 
fishing-rod, and while they are sitting by the stream waiting for 
luncheon, reads him the Platonic dialogue which follows, and 
which he had sat up all night composing, to the destruction of 
much tobacco and the salvation of many otherwise doomed trout. 
At this point, then, we are transported to the Pnyx at Athens; 
time early dawn, before the people are assembled for discussion 
of public business, Phacthon narrates how he and Alcibiades 
found Socrates at this hour praying for the illumination of the 
people who were to discuss there the business of the state, that 
they might have light to see the truth. The two youths had been 
themselves arguing about truth and what it might be; and the 
conversation proceeds between the three, starting from a thesis 
of Protagoras, that truth was what each man troweth or believeth 
to be true. Alcibiades maintains this opinion stoutly for a time, 
with the philosophical rhetoric which Plato loves to put into the 
mouths of the Sophists; but is brought up by a clever illustration 
— “lest, coming to a river over which it is subjectively true to us 
that there is a bridge, and trying to walk over that work of our 
own mind but no one’s hands, the bridge prove to be objectively 
false, and we, walking over the bank into the water, be set free 
from that which is subjective on the further bank of Styx.” (P. 26.) 
Alcibiades of course backs out of this scrape, by limiting his pro- 
position to things not cognizable by the senses,—as, for instance, 


The state of mind is | 


more easily than the historical Alcibiades would have been, if his- 
tory and tradition have not grossly over-estimated his cleverness— 
takes refuge in a vehement burst, closing with the assertion that 
he is not to be terrified into believing that it is not a noble thing 
to speak out whatsoever a man believes, and to go forward boldly 
in the spirit of truth. The argument, after a specimen of genuine 
Socratic chaff, settles down upon this unfortunate phrase, “ the 
spirit of truth.” We call it unfortunate, not because it is the trap 
in which Alcibiades is finally held by the leg and ignominiously 
limps from the field of battle, but because it sounds to us as no 
Greek phrase at all—as conceived in a thoroughly modern or at 
least Judaico-Christian spirit. Allowing, however, the anachron- 
ism to pass, the use made of it by Socrates is accurately Platonic. 
He first shows that “the spirit of truth,” in the sophistical or Pro- 
tagorean sense, cares neither for the truth nor the right of what it 
bids men say and do—is neither an intellectual nor a moral spirit, 
but simply an appetite or tendency, desirable to be possessed of, 
but requiring the instruction of the intellect, and the guidance of 
the reason and conscience, before it can be valuable for man’s life. 
Then, Alcibiades having been driven from the argument in some 
dudgeon, and Phaethon taking it up with more genuine feeli 

and earnestness, Socrates shows that the phrase is notwithstand- 
ing a true expression of a fact, and stands there as a testimony to 
the very truth which the Sophists misuse it to deny and confute, 
—the existence, namely, of an absolute truth, attainable in reli- 


| gious as in other matters by man, but truth residing in a person, 


religion ; on which error is, he says, both pardonable and harmless. | 
| who finding herself beloved by Phabus, instead of reverently and silently re- 


The argument with which Socrates meets this position is admir- 
able, and as true now as at any other time, supposing (which is 
important as regards the modern application of this ae. any 
one maintained the position without qualifying it so as totally to 
alter its character and meaning. 

“S. But tell me, Alcibiades, with what matters does religion deal >” 

“A. With the Gods.” 

*S. Then it is not hurtful to speak false things of the Gods ?”” 

A. Not unless you know them to be false.” 

S. But answer’ me this, Alcibiades. If you made a mistake concerning 

numbers, as that twice two made five, might it not be hurtful to you?” 

A+ Certainly ; for I might pay away five obols instead of four.” 
, 5+ And so be punished, not by any anger of two and two against you, 
~ hd on very necessary laws of number which you had mistaken ?”’ 

. Yes, 


“eo ry . . . . 
3. Or if you made a mistake concerving music, as that two consecutive 





and that person the absolute Zeus himself; so that it is not man 
who can possess the spirit of truth, but the spirit of truth who 
possesses man, and imparts to him of truth according to his good 
pleasure, or rather according to the temper of the recipient. A 
beautiful and thoughtful but perhaps too thoroughly Christian 
application of the Greek myth of Prometheus adds a familiar fea- 
ture of the Socratic teaching, as reported by Plato; and the dia- 
logue is wound up by the following hint towards an Universalist 
theory. 

“P. Yet what are we to say of those who, sincerely loving and longing 
after knowledge, yet arrive at false conclusions, which are proved to be false 
by contradicting each other?” 

“S. We are to say, Phaethon, that they have not loved knowledge enough 
to desire utterly to see facts as they are, but only to see them as they would 
wish them te be ; and loving themselves rather than Zeus, have wished to 
remodel in some things or other his universe, according to their own sub- 
jective opinions, By this, or by some other act of self-will, or self-conceit, 
or self-dependence, they have compelled Zeus, not, as I think, without pity 
and kindness to them, to withdraw from them in some degree the sight of 
his own beauty. We must therefore, I fear, liken them to Acharis, the 
painter of Lemnos, who, intending to represent Phebus, painted from a mir- 
ror a copy of his own defects and deformities ; or perhaps to that Nymph, 


turning the affection, boasted of it to all her neighbours as a token of her 
own beauty, and despised the god; so that he, being angry, changed her in- 
to a chattering magpie ; or again, to Arachne, who, having been taught the 
art of weaving by Athene, pretended to compete with her own instructress, 
and being metamorphosed by her into a spider, was condemned, like the So- 
phists, to spin out of her own entrails endless ugly webs, which are destroyed, 
as soon as finished, by every slave-girl’s broom.” 

“ P. But shall we despise and hate such, O Socrates?” 

“5. No, dearest boy, we will rather pity and instruct them lovingly ; re- 
membering always that we shall become such as they the moment we begin 
to fancy that truth is our own possession, and not the very beauty of Zeus 
Himself, which he shows to those whom He will, and in such measure as He 
finds them worthy to behold. But to me, considering how great must be 
the condescension of Zeus in unveiling to any man, even the worthiest, the 
least portion of his own loveliness, there has come at times a sort of dream, 
that the divine splendour will at last pierce through and illumine all dark 
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souls, even in the house of Hades, showing them, as by a great sunrise, both 
what they themselves, and what all other things are, really and in the sight 
of Zeus ; which, if it happened even to Ixion, I believe that his wheel would 
stop, and his fetters drop off of themselves, and that he would return freely 
to the upper air for as long as he himself might choose.” 

“ Just then the people began to throng into the Pnyx ; and we took our 
places with the rest to hear the business of the day, after Socrates had pri- 
vately uttered this prayer—‘O Zeu, give to me and to all who shall counsel 
here this day, that spirit of truth by which we may behold that whereof we 
deliberate, as it is in Thy sight!” 

An Epilogue follows; in which Mr. Templeton discloses his 
unsatisfactory state of general incertitude more plainly, and traces 
it, with his friend’s help, to his early “ Evangelical” training. 
The polemic is, as usual in Mr. Kingsley, exaggerated and indis- 


tinct; but Le, = description of his own mental condition is | 


one which may be claimed by thousands at the present day, and is 
dramatically told. 

““* And so what ?’ asked I. 

* And so, I believe, I am growing to have no religion at all, and no sub- 
stitute for it either ; for I feel I have no ground or reason for admiring 
or working out any subject. I have tired of philosophy. Perhaps it’s all 
wrong—at least I can’t see what it his to do with God, and Christianity, and 
all which, if it is true, must be more important than anything else. I have 
tired of art for the same reason. How can I be anything but a wretched 
dilettante, when I have no principles to ground my criticism on beyond bosh 
about ‘the Beautiful.’ Idid pluck up heart and read Mr. Ruskin’s books 
when they came out, because I heard he was a good Christian. But I fell 
upon a little tract of his, ‘ Notes on Sheepfolds,’ and gave him up again, 
when I found that he had a leaning to the Clapham sect. I have dropped 
politics ; for I have no reason, no ground, no principle in them, but expedi- 
ency. When they asked me this summer to represent the interests of the 
County in Parliament, I asked them how they came to make such a mistake 
as to fancy that I knew what was their interest, or any one else’s? I am 
becoming more and more of an animal—fragmentary, divided, seeing to the 
root of nothing, unable to unite things in my own mind. I just do the duty 
which lies nearest and looks simplest. I try to make the boys grow up 
plucky and knowing—though what's the use of it? They will go to college 
with even less principles thanI had, and will get into proportionably worse 


scrapes. I expect to be ruined by their debts before I die. And for the rest, | 


{ read nothing but the ‘ Edinburgh’ and the ‘ Agricultural Gazette.’ My 
talk is of bulloeks. I just know right from wrong enough to see that the 
farms are in good order, and pay my labourers living wages, keep the old 
people out of the workhouse, and see that my cottages and schools are all 


right ; for I suppose I was put here for some purpose of that kind—though 


what it is, I can’t very clearly define. . . . . And there’s an end of my long 
story.’ 

‘* Not quite an animal yet, it seems?’ said I, with a smile, half to hide 
my own sadness at a set of experiences which are, alas! already far too com- 
mon, and will soon be more common still. 

‘** Nearer it than you fancy. I am getting fonder and fonder of a good din- 
ner and a second bottle of claret : about their meaning there is no mistake. 
And my principal reason for taking the hounds two years ago, was, I do be- 
lieve, to have something to do in the winter which required no thought, and 
to have an excuse for falling asleep after dinner, instead of arguing with Jane 
about her scurrilous religious newspapers. . . . . There is a great gulf open- 
ing, I see, between me and her... . . / And as I can't bridge it over, I may 
as well forget it. Pah! I am boring you, and over-talking myself. Have 
a cigar, and let us say no more aboutit. There is more here, old fellow, than 
you will cure by doses of Socratic dialectics.” 

We have given to this little book a space very disproportionate 
to its size. But a sovereign has always been held of more worth 
than two hundred pennies; and the man who packs into a hundred 
pages suggestive matter that may come up at odd times into men’s 
thoughts, and help them to fight against feelings that are distress- 
ing them and impairing their activity, and who combines this ex- 
cellence of matter with the beauty of form which results from 
genius and cultivation, is not to be measured by quantity. We 
have, moreover, indicated what appears to us Mr. Kingsley’s faults 
and temptations in this class of writing, because we hope that he 
will cultivate a form at once so attractive and useful; and in so 
doing be led to cure himself, as well as his readers, of a vehemence 
in attacking intellectual opponents, and a tendency to caricature 
and misrepresent their opinions, which both mar the artistic per- 
fection of his works and hinder them from producing all the good 


effects of which they are otherwise capable. Practically we should | 


advise him to confine himself to the discussion of those opinions 
which do not excite his indignation ; or if this is too close a limit, at 
least never to discuss an opinion unless he knows it, not merely from 


books, but as held by some living man with whom he has had in- | 


tercourse. So he will avoid fighting a mere form of words, which 
he translates into a living monster, a Frankenstein of his own ima- 
gination; and will deal his real English blows at real human 


errors of intellect and heart, which he will both understand better, | 


and more gently though not less firmly handle, when he sees them 
as parts of a man of like passions, sense, and affections with him- 
self, than when exhibited in the abstract, in the cold lifeless form 
of logical propositions. 





OUR IRON ROADS.* 
A TOLERABLY full account of railways, cleverly done, apparently 
by an experienced literary craftsman. With a subject so admira- 
ble in its science—so gigantic in its business departments—so rich 


in its surveying, legal, and Parliamentary doings, or in other | 


words its jobbery—and so wonderful in its results within so 
short a time—it need hardly be said that there is a good deal of 


amusing and some interesting if not exactly instructive matter in | 


the volume. It is also a sightly book; well got-up, and illustrat- 
ed by many wood-cuts—though not, we opine, engraved expressly 
for the purpose. ‘ 
_ When we have said this, we have said all. The pervading mind 
is that of a bookmaker, more concerned in picking out some reada- 
ble or telling matter from the readiest repository, than in weigh- 

* Our Iron Roads: their History, Construction, and Social Influences. By Fre- 


— S. Williams. With numerous Illustrations. Published by Ingram, Cooke, 
and Go, ‘ 
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| ing its worth in a scientific or literary point of view. Poor jokes, 

strained witticisms, literary “sketches,” often smart, but general}, 

| done on the inventorial system, and stories which if true in their 

| substance are made to look questionable by their mode of tel]j 

' alternate with singular facts or useful information connected with 
railways,—though some of it, by the by, is not very new. 

A dozen chapters are devoted to English Railways, one chapter 
to Foreign Railways, and one to the Electric Telegraph. The 
English Railways begin, in regular encyclopedic fashion, with the 
old modes of travelling on horseback and in stage-coaches ; after 
which come an account of the tram-roads, and the history of up. 
successful projects for railways, till the establishment of the Stock. 
ton and Darlington, shortly to be followed by the Liverpool and 
Manchester. The struggles with which this line had to contend, 
from general incredulity, literary ilippancy, interested opposition, 
and legal astuteness, of course lose nothing in the telling. From 
this topic it is easy to advance to the opposition, similar in king 
though less in degree, which other lines had to encounter, as well ag 
to the various jobs of the railway people themselves, not forgetti 
the mania and Mr. George Hudson. The next, and indeed the largest 
subject of the book, is the formation of a railway; from its first 
conception, the starting of the company, the survey of the line, 
and the “ fighting for the acts,” to the construction and opening 
of the line. With some trumpery descriptions, this contains a 
good deal of useful information, arranged under the particular class 
of railway formation to which it relates,—as levelling, blasting, 
embankments, tunnels, viaducts, bridges, permanent way ; inter. 
spersed with sketehes of the “ nayvies” and others connected with 
the engineering corps. A history of the locomotive, and a general 
view of the economy of railway management, follow; the most 
striking department on any line being selected to illustrate the 
whole system. Lastly, there is a chapter of odds and ends, in 
which railway statistics figure conspicuously. 

Mr. Williams has this superiority over several others who have 
published books about railways—he more frequently quotes his 
authorities for thea priori statements and predictions made respeet- 
ing the railways, some of which were “strong” at the time of 
utterance, and now scem foolish enough. Pamphlets or articles 
written with a purpose, where men of a fanciful ingenuity allowed 
themselves free scope in prophesying evil about the unknown 
future, may be passed. ‘The following is the present Baron Alder- 
son’s criticism upon George Stephenson the elder, pronounced in his 
speech to the Committee on the first Liverpool and Manchester 
Railway Bill, against which Mr. Alderson, then at the bar, was 
retained as counsel. 

‘I say he never had a plan; I believe he never had one; I do not believe 
he is capable of making one. His is a mind perpetually fluctuating between 
opposite difliculties. He neither knows whether he is to make bridges over 
roads or rivers, or of one size or another; or to make embankments, or cut- 
tings, or inclined planes; or in what way the thing is to be carried into effect. 

**In the first place, he answered me very shortly the first day—‘I shall 
cut my moss at forty-five degrees; it will stand at that very well.’ Be it 
so—I am content with the answer. ‘Of course (I said) you will drain your 
roadon each side?’ ‘I shall make ditches.’ ‘ How wide are are they to be?’ 
‘Six feet.’ ‘How deep?’ ‘Oh, they are to be five feet deep, or four feet 
deep.’ Now I am sure the Committee are well aware, that a ditch, if ever it 
is to come to a point at the bottom, and is to be five feet deep, cut to an angle 
of forty-five degrees on each side, must be ten feet wide at the top. What 
do you think of the ignorance of this geutleman, who chooses to have an im- 
possible ditch, which he chooses to cut by the side of an impossible railway? 
' Did you ever hear such ignorance as this? Whatever credit you might have 
been disposed to give to Mr. Stephenson before, it is plainly shown now how 
utterly and totally devoid he is of common science ; for every one who knows 
that two and two make four would have known that that was an impossible 
ditch. But he does not stop there. When we come to inquire how Knowsley 
Moss is to be got over, first he stated he was to have a channel for the brooks. 
I suggested to him that there were two brooks which run across the deep cut- 
ting of eighty feet, and I wanted to know how he was to get them from one 
side to the other. He never had thought of them. Ie said, in the first in- 
stance, he would make a channel by the side of the railway. How was that 
channel to be made? ‘1 do not know.’ How long will it be? would it not be 
amile > (which would of course increase the expense.) ‘ No,’ says he, ‘I think 
not a mile.’ But, suspecting he might be wrong there, ‘ then,’ says he, yy will 
make a tunnel.’ I cannot bind him, you see, to any one point. This is the 
gentleman who is called to prove the estimate and the plan. He cannot 
prove it. He makes schemes without seeing the difficulties; and when the 
difficulties are pointed out, then he starts other schemes, which are exposed 
to other objections.” 

Mr. Harrison, in arguing for the canals, thus held forth on the 
question of the possible speed attainable on railways. 

“ When we set out with the original prospectus—I am sorry I have not 
got the paper with me—we were to gallop, I know not at what rate ; I be- 
lieve it was at the rate of twelve miles an hour. My learned friend Mr. 
Adam contemplated, possibly in alluding to Ireland, that some of the Irish 
Members would arrive in the waggons to adivision. My learned friend says, 
that they would go at the rate of twelve miles an hour, with the aid of - 
| Devil in the form of a locomotive, sitting as postillion upon the fore-horse, = 
an honourable Member, whom I do not now see here, sitting behind him to stir 
up the fire, and to keep it up at full speed. But the speed at which those 
locomotive engines are to go has slackened ; Mr. Adam does not go fastet 4 
than five miles per hour. The learned Sergeant [Spankie] says, he —_ 
like to have seven, but he would be content to gosix. I will show he poe 
go six; and probably, for any practical purposes, I may be able t » show “0 
I can keep up with him by the canal. Now the real evidence, to which a = 
you can pay attention, shows that practically, and for useful purposes, er 
the average, and to keep up the rate of speed continually, they m ay 60 “ 
something more than four miles an hour. In one of the collieries, oS 
small engine with wheels four feet in diameter, which, with moderate a 
has gone six; but I will not admit, because, in an experiment or —— 
may have been driven at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour— aa 
a small engine has been driven at the rate of six, that that is the - = 
| rate at which they can carry goods upon a railroad for the purposes : rate 
| merce ; for that i3 the point to which the Committee ought to — ne at 
tention, and to which the evidence is to be applied. It is quite idle a 

pose that an experiment made to ascertain the speed, when the Labt = engine 
| up to the greatest extent, can afford a fair criterion of that which an 
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will do in all states of the weather. In the first place, locomotive engines are 
jiable to be operated upon by the weather. You are told that they are af- 
fe ted by rain, and an attempt is made to cover them ; but the wind will af- | 
fect them, and any gale of wind which would affect the traflic on the Mersey | 
would render it impossible to set off a locomotive engine, either by poking of | 
fire, or keeping up the pressure of the steam till the boiler is ready to 
burst. I say so, for a scientific person happened to see a locomotive engine 
coming down an inclined plane, with a tolerable weight behind it, and he 
found that the strokes were reduced from fifty to twelve as soon as the wind 
xcted upon it; so that every gale that would produce an interruption to the 
intercourse by the canals would prevent the progress of a locomotive engine.” 

These may fairly stand as instances of the latitude of assertion 
by the bar. However, it should be observed in excuse for both 
the lawyers’ criticisms, that the great engineer himself did not con- 
template any of those wonderful results from our Iron Roads which 
developed themselves at a very early period; and that his first sur- 
yey of tie line was defective, from the obstacles thrown in the way 
of the engineers by the opposing landlords. This is an example 
from Mr. Stephenson’s examination. 

“Q. You were asked about the quality of the soil through which you 


the 


were to bore in order to ascertain the strata, and you were rather taunted 

because you had not ascertained the precise strata: had you any opportunity 

of boring ? } 
“4. [had none; I was threatened to be driven off the ground, and se- | 


yerely used if I were found upon the ground. 


«@. You were quite right, then, not to attempt to bore ? 

«4. Of course, I durst not attempt to bore after those threats. 

“(), Were you exposed to any inconvenience in taking your surveys in 
consequence of those interruptions ? 

“4A, We were. 

“(. On whose property ? 

“ 4, On my Lord Setton’s, Lord Derby’s, and particularly Mr. 
shaw’s part. 

“(), I believe you came near the coy 

“ 1. I believe I was threatened to | 
l, of course, we had a great deal of t 
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ng of some of the 


canals > 
, — 


icked in the pond if I proceeded ; 
survey to make by stealth, at the 
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tini n the persons were at dinner: we could not get it by night, for we 

vere watched day and night l rged over the grounds 

belonging to Captain Bradshaw, to | further, I was 

twice turned off the ground myself by his men; and they 

, if 1 did not go instantly they would take me up and carry me off to 
Vag 


yors.cy. 
“Committee. (. Had you ever ave ? 

“ 4, I did of all the gentlemen 1iom I have alluded; at least, ifI 
did not ask leave of all myself, I did of my Lord Derby; but I did not of 
Lord Sefton, but the Committee had, at least I was so informe 1; and I last 
year asked leave of Mr. Brad w’s tenants to pass there, and they d l 
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they stated that damage had been done; and I said if they would tel 
what it was, I would pay them ; and they said it was two pounds; and I paic 
it, though I do not believe it amounted to one shilling.” 
The previous quotations are from the blue book of the Committee, 
a great part of which is properly published in an appendix. The 
following in continuation of the subject, the needless enhance- 
nent of the cost of railways by Parliamentary opposition, is from 
the author’s text. 


“The waste of capital, directly and indirectly, in the formation of rail- 
ways, has been estimated at not less than 12,000,000/., apart from the loss 


which has been incurred in the support of unsuccessful bills and the main- 











tenance of unsuccessful opposition. This sum would have been sufficient to 
construct a railway six hundred miles long, at the rate of 20,000/. a mile; 
while the interest which has to be paid by the public in the inereased cost 
of existing lines amounts at 5 per cent to 600,000/. Of the cost of projects 
which were ultimately unsuccessful a single illustratios be given. In 
the celebrated battle of the Stone and Rugby Railway, ry continued 





to Aug 


during sixty-six sitting-days, from February 
was finally d 


been renewed in the following year, the bill 
pense to its promoters of 146,000/.”’ 

These facts in relation to the cost and constructive difficulties 
of tunnelling are curious. 
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_ ©The cost of tunnel-making varies greatly. It is estimated that those 
formed for the old canals were less than 4/. per lineal yard; aud that for 
railways of the ordinary dimensions, they vary from 20/. per yard in sand- 
stone rock—which is easy to excavate, and does not require a lining of 
brick-work—up to 100/. aud 160/. per yard in very loose ground, such as a 


} 


quicksand, which may render it nee¢ 
thickness. The Kilsby tunnel cost al 





ssary to have brick-work lining of great 
bout 125/. per yard. If they are freely 
worked, roeky strata are usually the cheapest for tunnelling, from the oppor- 
tunity that is afforded of using gunpowder, and the absence of masonry. In 
the blastings for this purpose at Lishopston, on the Glasgow, Paisley, and 
Greenock Railway, 314 tons of gunpowder were employed in a length of 
2500 yards in hard whinstone, some veits of which were so difficult to work, 
that the rate of progress at ea h face of the ion varied from three feet 
six inches to six inches only a day. 

“Tunnelling in clay is often very expensive and difficult. When tough it 
j ilt to work ; blasting is of uo avail, and spades and picka l 


uscl Lecount states, th ! } 
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1€88, i under such circumstances hatchets may 
\ employed to advantage, but that cross-cut saws best answer the purpose. 
The difficulties which the working of this material presents were illustrated 
in the case of the Primrose Hill tunnel, which passes through the London 
lay. To provide against obstacles whi } , the engineers adopted 
the precaution of excavating only nine feet in advance of the brit ! 

and supporting the clay by very strong timbering til rching was ec 
pleted. The great mobility of the moist cl y, however, made it exert so ex- 
traordinary a pressure on the brick-work, as to squeeze the mortar from the 
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omts, and to bring the inner edges of the bricks in contact. The result 
Was, that the bricks were, by deg , 2rinding to dust, and the dimensions 
of the tunnel insensibly, but irresistibly, contracting. The only means by 


: : tbl he ont} 
Which the evil could be counteracted was the use of very hard bricks laid in 





xomlan cement, which, by sctting before the pressure became so great as to 
foree them into actual contact, enabled the whole surface to resist the pres- 





sure. The thickness of the brick-work was augmented almost throughout 
lo twenty-seven inches,” 

Tunnels are often excavated simultaneously, by means of shafts 
sunk at intervals, in order to execute the work more quickly. The 
chance of irregular junctions, where there is no means of applying 
practical test, would seem to be great, yet engineering science 
overcomes the apparent dilliculty. 

~ The arrangements that are made by which the several portions of a tun- 
nel shall at last meet together, are such that the result is usually attained 
With surprising accuracy. This was tested on the Leicester and Swanning- j 


ton Railway in the following manner: prior to the visit of the directors on 
the completion of the work, twenty-five candles were fixed at intervals along 
one of the sides of the tunnel, at a distance of two inches anda half from 
the wall; on their being lighted, it was found that their relative position 
did not vary a quarter of an inch from the required line. In the Bletch- 
ingly tunnel also, which had eight shafts, it varied but a single inch from 
a perfectly straight line. In a length of more than fifteen hundred feet be- 
tween two shafts of the Box tunnel, which has an incline of one in a hun- 
dred, the junction of the two workings was perfectly effected as regards the 
level, and did not deviate more than an inch and a quarter at the sides. 
The driftways of the principal tunnel of the Sheffield and Manchester Rail- 
way, which penetrates for three miles through rock formation, and is at one 
part more than six hundred feet below the surface of the hill, were also ef- 
fected with great exactness. Five shafts were opened, from which the work 
was carried on; and while these were in progress, driftways were made from 
each face of the mountain, extending to nearly a thousand yards at the East- 
ern side and one hundred and eighty yards from the next shaft. When 
these were completed, the levels were tested, and found to have varied less 
than an inch, and the range was within two inches of being geometrically 
true. Though the difficulty is greatly av Lin the formation of curved 
tunnels, yet extraordinary accuracy 1s at ind thus, in those on the 
Glasgow and Greenock Railway at Bishopston, the deviation nowhere ex- 
ceeded two inches,” 
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FANNY DENNISON, 
Tue author of this book scems to have had Jane Eyre in mind 
when planning and composing the noyel. There is not, indeed, 
much particular resemblance between them either as regards story 
or style; but they are both of the same school. Fanny Dennison, 
like Jane Eyre, is so singular in her circumstances and her for- 
tune, that her story is unaccompanied by a sense of reality or the 
sympathy which springs from it; the eflect is produced by meta- 
physical conceptions presented in distinct and forcible composition. 
As regards mere power, the palm must be awarded to Jane Eyre ; 
in the novel before us the composition is less strained, and the 
moral tone less repulsive. There is also more variety of fortune 
and incident in Funny Dennison, with some practical lessons of 
life to be drawn from the story, though they may not be very pro- 
bably impressed. The moral, indeed, is not that which the author 
would inculeate—trust in Providence ; for any one who trusted to 
Providence to get out of the difficulties which beset Fanny Denni- 
son might trust in vain. ‘The morals really though somewhat in- 
cidentally pointed are, that we should not permit external incon- 
veniences to impel us to a line of conduct at variance with our 
sense of truth and right, and that happiness will be found in an 
earnest discharge of duty. ‘The evils of a dependent position 
are also illustrated, but hardly in a way to teach any lesson. 

The elements of the tale are not new: but they are made to look 
newer than they really are, by the manner in which they are 
worked up. Fanny Dennison, the orphan daughter of poor people, 
1as been brought up by Mrs. Staunton of Knockfield Hall. This 
lady is of the type of haughty mothers in romances. She quarrelled 
with her son, not only for declining to marry as she wished, but for 
making an inferior match. On his death she refuses all assistance 
to his wife and son, unless the son be wholly given up to her; 
which the mother refuses, but to which the grandfather on the 
mother’s death assents. Walter Staunton’s arrival at his grand- 
mother’s hall soon changes the state of aflai The proud old lady 
begins to fear, and with too much truth, an attachment between 
her grandson and Fanny. To stop this her course is decisive. 
Under the guise of a portion she bribes Mr. Elton, an embarrassed 
gentleman of the neighbourhood, to propose to Fanny; and even- 
tually overcomes the opposition of her prot“gée, by sending her on 
a visit to her poor, and what fanny dislikes more, her vulgar re- 
lations, with an implied alternative. Elton turns out to be a 
gambler and sharper; he squanders Fanny's portion, carries Fanny 
herself to Paris, and not only treats her ill, but horrifies her by 
his conduct and its consequcnees to the victim of his arts. At 
last she ilies from him, and finds refuge in a family as a governess ; 
till an accident kills Elton, and Mrs, Staunten’s deathbed remorse 
leads to a happy ending. 

Besides the early life of Fanny at the Hall, and her subsequent 
struggles in regard to Mrs. Staunton and Elton, distinct classes of 
existence are introduced into the novel, alinost in the form of what 
in the drama would be ealled acts. The reader has Fanny’s coarse 
rustic relations, and her disgust at their manners and mode of life— 
the Parisian life of Elton and his associates, with a continuance of 
similar scenes in England—the quaint, humble-minded, virtuous 
family, with whom Fanny takes refuge. Each of these fairly 
represent classes of actual soci ty; but they are not delineated in a 
lifelike way. ‘They look rather like the products of an able but 
not very € x peric need mind evolving persons and scenes by dint of 
meditation, than combinations of materials originally drawn from 
nature. ‘The truest pictures are those of Fanny's uncle, old Hicks, 
and family ; but the greatest part is too coarse for fiction, remind- 
ing one of similar things in the novels of the Bells. 

After the opening, which is minute and slow, the novel abounds 
with scenes; but though the situations are of a kind to excite 
emotion, and are evidently laboured by the writer, they fail to 
produce an effect corresponding to their apparent capability, per- 
haps because they seem the result of intellect rather than instinct. 
An example may be taken from a part of the interview between 
Fanny, Mrs. Staunton, and Walter, when the young man is in- 
formed of Fanny’s destined marriage, and hastily returns from 
college. 

“Such were the kind of considerations in which I was engaged, as I sat 
in the drawingroom along with Mrs. Staunton ; when I was suddenly started 
from the reverie into which I had fallen by the sound of carriage-wheels. 

«Who can that be?’ I said to Mrs. Staunton ; who seemed also evidently 
Published by Colburn and Co. 
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surprised by the unwonted sound. ‘It cannot be Mr. Elton, for he always 
rides. I wonder who it is.’ 

“‘The drawingroom windows being so situated as not to afford a glimpse 
of the approaching visitor, I listened with some impatience for the ringing 
of the hall-door bell; the sound of which, in general, penetrated to the 
most distant quarters of the house. But no bell rang: though I heard dis- 
tinctly the carriage draw up before the door, it was followed by no ring. All 
at once, however, the hall-door was opened violently from the outside. It 
swung back, with a heavy grating sound, upon its hinges. I heard a man’s 
quick heavy step along the hall; then suddenly the drawingroom-door was 
opened, and Walter Staunton stood before me. . 

‘“‘ Before me and Mrs. Staunton, I should have said, for we were sitting at 
no t distance from each other. Yes, it was Walter Staunton; but Wal- 
ter Staunton in a different aspect from any in which I had ever previously 
seen him. He stood up mute and motionless at the door, with his arms 
folded across his chest. His cheeks were flushed, his eyes were sparkling, 
his brows were knit, and a bitter, mocking, scornful smile was on his curl- 
ing lip. And there he stood, as if he were a spectre, at the door, fixing his 
scathing glance alternately on Mrs. Staunton and me. 

“¢What means this, Walter?’ said Mrs. Staunton rising up, and ad- 
vancing towards him as she spoke. ‘What brings you here? What makes 
you act in this extraordinary way ?’ 

*** Ah! excuse me, madam,’ said Walter, making a ceremonious bow, ‘I 
did forget my manners, I believe. I should have said good morning. I will 
say it now. Good morning, madam. Good morning, Miss Dennison. I 
hope I see you both in the enjoyment of perfect health?’ 

**Have done, Walter, with this insolence!’ said Mrs. Staunton, in a 
voice of startling sternness and command. ‘I say again, what brings you 
here? Answer me at once.’ 

“*Tt was your letter, which I received this morning, that brings me here,’ 
was Walter’s reply. ‘I have travelled here from Oxford as fast as four 
horses could convey me, to offer my congratulations to Miss Dennison upon 
her approaching marriage, of which you were so good as to inform me.’ 

“The bitter taunting tones in which he spoke penetrated to my heart. I 
quailed beneath his gaze as he continued—‘ I hoped to have met the bride- 
— here, and to have offered him likewise my congratulations. He is a 
ortunate man, I must admit, to have gained the affections of one so truly 

faithful, so unchangeable, so constant, as Miss Dennison.’ 

“**Have mercy, Walter!’ I faintly exclaimed. 

**¢T do not think, however,’ he continued, addressing Mrs. Staunton, 
‘ that it was acting kindly towards me to keep me in the dark so long upon 
the matter. The knowledge of Miss Dennison’s happy prospects should have 
been allowed me sooner. It was depriving me unnecessarily of the pleasure 
I —_ enjoy. Of this proceeding I really think I have good reason to com- 

in.’ 

“*No more of this, sir,’ said Mrs. Staunton firmly; ‘your disrespectful 
voice and manner I will not suffer or permit.’ 

“ ¢T am very unfortunate, very, that my voice and manner do not meet 
with your approbation. I fancied that I had said or done nothing to incur 
your censure. My words have been of the politest kind. Both towards you 
— Miss Dennison I had acted, I thought, with the most perfect courtesy 
ani t.’ 

“ * Walter!’ exclaimed Mrs. Staunton, as she pointed her finger towards 
him with a menacing air. 

“ ¢Yes,’ continued Walter; ‘I thought I was conducting myself in the 
most respectful and civil manner. Another person in my place might have 
been angry—another person in my place mob have accused Miss Dennison 
of faithlessness and forgetfulness of prior claims; but you are a witness that 
I did neither—you are a witness that nothing like reproach has escaped my 
lips towards her—you are a witness that she has heard nothing but polite 
congratulations from me.’ 

“*T am a witness, Walter, that nothing could have been more insulting 
than your conduct both towards her and me,’ said Mrs. Staunton, her fea- 
tures writhing with anger. ‘ Lay aside at once that supercilious mocking 
tone, that sarcastic sneering smile, and tell me what you mean.’ 

“* Your will shall be obeyed,’ said Walter, with a more natural look and 
voice. ‘You ask me what I mean. Well, I will tell you. I mean to say 
that that girl, who sits there cowering beneath my gaze, too much ashamed 
to raise her eyes to mine, has wronged me foully.’ 

“ *Wronged you, Walter! you are mad or dreaming,’ was Mrs. Staunton’s 
quick exclamation. 

“ ¢ Ay, wronged! I say wronged, again. She allowed me to imagine that 
I was loved by her; she permitted me to think that she would not refuse to 
share my future lot; she gave, I say, a sanction to my cherished hopes and 
_— ; and now she has deceived, betrayed me, with a woman’s weak incon- 
stancy. 

“ ¢ And yon dare, Walter, to say this to me,’ said Mrs. Staunton, slowly, 
but with the hissing sound of concentrated anger in every word. 

“*Why not? You asked me for my meaning: I have given it.’ 

«And you have the audacity to avow to me—to me, your grandmother— 
a project of that kind? to confess, without a blush upon your cheek, the 
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Village Life in Equpt, with Sketches of the Said. By Bayle 

Author of “Two Years’ Residence in a Levantine Family pe 

volumes. sa 
Reuben Medlicott ; or the Coming Man. By M. W. Sava: 

thor of “ The Bachelor of the Albany,” &c. In three er Au. 
Beatrice, or the Unknown Relatives. By Catherine Sinclair, A, 

** Modern Accomplishments,” &c. » Author of 
Phaethon ; or Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers. By the Reverend 

Charles Kingsley, Canon of Middleham, and Rector of Eversley, 





Landmarks of History. Ancient History : from the Earliest Times ¢ 
the Mahometan Conquest. By the Author of * Kings of England,” he. 

(The design of this book “is to bring into connexion the events most neces. 
sary to be remembered in ancient history, and to convey a general idea of 
the characteristics and course of the changing empires of classical tim 
with an especial view to the better understanding of Scripture history, and 
the growth of the Church.” The plan is well arranged ; it suggests a dis. 
tinct idea of the succession of empires; and the writer does not neglect the 
| “course” and leading ‘‘ characteristics” of ancient history, to accumulate 
| barren facts. ‘There is too implicit a following of stories now doubted or ex- 
| ploded; and the book is as much an abridgment as an_ essay upon epochs, 
| That certain epochs should be curtly treated is inevitable, from the scale to 
| which the writer is contined.] 
| Handbook of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy. By Dionysius Lard. 
| 





ner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy 
in University College, London. Second Course. 
Electricity—Magnetism—YV oltaic Electricity. 
hundred Illustrations. 
| (The object of this second course is similar to that of the first—to render 
“ - , > * sz 9 «© - . 
| a knowledge of the elements of physics” attainable without pursuing 
| them through their mathematical consequences and details. The work is 
| addressed to general and professional students, to the engineer and artisan, 
| and to those who having “ already entered upon the active pursuits of busj- 
ness are still desirous to sustain aud improve their knowledge of the general 
truths of physics.” The illustrations and demonstrations have accordingly 
been adapted to such readers, and with the clearness both of arrangement 
and expression which characterize Dr. Lardner’s philosophic works.] 

The Fall of Adam, from Milton's ‘ Paradise Lost.” By the Reverend 
Charles Eyre, A.B., Trin. Coll. Camb., 1807; Author of the “ Illus- 
trations of St. Paul.” 

[The mere scheme of the Reverend Mr. Eyre is to present Milton’s narrative 
of the fall of Adam, excluding all extraneous matter. In this there is no 
great harm; for the first and second books, with the subsequent scenes in 
Paradise till the close of the ninth book, embrace the finest passages in Mil- 
ton’s poem. Omissions perhaps are not greatly to be complained of, if the 
object was brevity, instead of critical display ; but to improve the text, as 
Mr. Eyre attempts, without any motive whatever, is sheer presumption. 
Prosaic emendations are scattered throughout the book, without any object 
but that of exhibiting the author's opinion of his own powers. Milton, for 
example, describes the effect of Beelzebub’s suggestion— 
“ Thus Beelzebub 

Pleaded his devilish council. . . . . . 

« © «© © « « « The bold desig: 

Pleased highly those infernal States, and joy 

Sparkled in all their eyes; with full assent 

They vote.” 
This passage Mr. Eyre drags down into the following prose— 

** Thus spake Betlzebub; the bold design 

Pleased highly the whole conclave, and great joy 

Sparkled in their fierce eyes; with one assent 

They vote.”) 

Three Years in Europe; or Places I have Seen and People I have Met+ 
By W. Wells Brown, a Fugitive Slave. With a Memoir of the Author, 
by William Farmer, Esq. 

[A series of letters, in which W. Brown, the fugitive American slave and 
itinerant Anti-Slavery lecturer, narrates his observations on France and 
England, from his first arrival in July 1849 as an American delegate to the 
Peace Congress in Paris, till the autumn of last year and the close of the 
Great Exhibition. The remarks are mostly superficial, and have a kind of 
puerile character ; doubtless from the author’s early disadvantages, and the 
time of life at which he acquired any education. The most remarkable point 
is the frequent assertion, on the cases before him, that the labourers of this 
country are much better off than the slaves in America.] 

Home Days; or the Serap-book. By C. D.B. 

Nut and Dhuan in Mouseland., 

[Two juvenile tales of a trivial character.] 


ee. Ifeat—Common 
With upwards of two 


The death of the Duke of Wellington has given rise to many reprints or 
compilations connected with his career. Last week, Messrs. Longman re- 
printed the Life from the 7imes, at a shilling; this week, Mr. Bentley, un- 
der the title of the “‘ The People’s Life,” sends forth for sixpence the Memoir 





ao get ee entertained of making a lowborn girl like Fanny Dennison your 
wife? Even your father, Walter, would not have demeaned himself by such 
an act. Between the daughter of a clergyman and of a laundress there is 
still a difference.’ 

“ The colour rushed to my cheeks at this ungenerous taunt, and I listened 
in breathless silence for Walter’s answer, as he rejoined—‘ And yet it seems, 
madam, that you considered good enough for Mr. Elton what was not good | 
enough for me. I am much obliged to you for your kind consideration, | 
though I cannot appreciate it as perhaps I ought. It may have been a vain 
delusion on my part, but still Edo not scruple to declare, that although | 
Fanny Dennison was destitute of all ancestral honours, a disposition such | 
as hers—a cultivated intellect such as hers—endowments of mind and 

rson such as hers—rendered her the equal of any man in this whole king- 

om, and more, far more, than a match for one like me.’ 

“ Deep in my heart I felt a thrill of gratitude to Walter for his generous 
defence of me, and my cheeks glowed with the emotions to which his words 
gave rise. 

“ But far different was the effect of Walter’s words on Mrs. Staunton. | 
Her face, which had been pale before, grew paler, whiter still, until it looked 
quite ghastly in its marble colour: then, after an instant’s pause, slowly and 
emphatically she thus addressed him—‘I suppose 1 am to understand from 
what you say, that if your affection had been returned you would have mar- 
ried yy | Dennison 3’ 

Ay, I would have married her: I would do so still.’” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
8 


OOKS. 

Palissy the Potter. The Life of Bernard Palissy, of Saintes, his Labours | 
and Discoveries in Art and Science ; with an Outline of his Philoso- 
er Doctrines, and a Translation of Illustrative Selections from his 

orks, By 7 —y In two volumes. 

Journals of a Landscape Painter in Southern Calabria, &c. By Fa- 
) ma Lear, Author of “ Journals of a Landscape Painter in Albania,” 

C. 





originally published in the Daily News, with the philosophic ‘leader’ from 
the same journal as an introduction, and Pred. so oem of the articles in 
L’ Union and L’ Assemblée. The same bibliopole has included in his “Shil- 
ling Series” the account of the Battle of Waterloo, with appropriate addi- 
tions, from Professor Creasy’s Decisive Battles of the World. Messrs. Orr 
have published an original * Life of the Duke of Wellington,” by Mr. James 
Ward, for sixpence ; while Mr. Booth has taken advantage of the occasion to 
issue an eleventh edition of * Booth’s Battle of Waterloo,” in a serial form, 
at a cheaper price, with the original maps, plans, portraits, &c.; and a me- 
moir of the Duke. 
The People’s Life of the Duke of Wellington. 
The Battle of Waterloo. By Vrofessor Creasy. 
Series.) 
The Life of his Grace the Duke of Wellington. By James Ward, Au- 
thor of ** The World in its Workshops.” 
The History of the Battles of Ligny, Quatre Bras, and Wate rlo0, &e. 
With a brief Memoir of the Duke of Wellington, the Emperor Napo- 
leon, F. M. Prince Bliicher, H. $. H. the Duke of Brunswick, &c. 
Illustrated by Maps and Plans, Portraits of Wellington and Bliicher, 
and thirty-four Etchings from Drawings by George Jones, R.A., Ke. 
Part L. 


(Bentley’s Shilling 


Principles of Elocution ; containing numerous Rules, Observations, and 
Exercises, on Pronunciation, Pauses, Inflections, Accent, and “9 
phasis, &c. By Thomas Ewing, Author of a ‘System of Geography, 
&c. Thoroughly revised and greatly improved, by F. B. Catverl, 
A.M. Thirteenth edition. we 

Devereux. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. With a Frontispiece. 

The Cagot’s Hut ; and the Conscript’s Bride. By T. C. Grattan. ‘ 

Nineveh ; its Rise and Ruin; as illustrated by Ancient Scriptures a0 
Modern Discoveries. A new edition, revised and enlarged, with sup- 
plementary Notes. By the Reverend John Blackburn. 
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October 2, 1852.] 


THE SPECTATOR. 








ecinitenatinil 


PAMPHLETs. 
National Education. The Secular System, the Manchester Bill, and 
~ the Government Scheme Contrasted. By the Reverend Francis Close, 
A.M., Incumbent of Cheltenham. 
Contributions to the Physical Geography of South-eastern Asia end 
Australia. By George Windsor Earl. 
The Validity of Marriages with a Wife's Sister celebrated Abroad. 
By Edmund Beckett Denison, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 
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HEALTH OF LONDON DURING THE WEEK ENDING SEPTEMBER 25, 
[From the Official Return.) 
Ten Weeks Week 


of 1842-51. 
seveeeeereveeeeeees 3,023 


ain or variable seat.. 441 





Lymotic Diseases 
Dropsy, Cance 
Jubercular Diseases tes 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Sense 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...........+++ seeeeees 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration ... 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion... 670 





eases of unc 




















iseases of the Kidneys, &C.......eeeececeererseseeene ° 81 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &€. . 15 
Bheumatism, diseases of the Bones, J . 65 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &c...... ° 10 
Malformations. .sscceecseeeeseceeee ° 37 
Premature Birth .. +e «©2382 
Atrophhysceeceecees a4 
gerne nitipeaameRcer eeteptl cesarean Hep ; 219 

, and Intemperance... « 4577 








Total (including unspecified Causes) ......-seeeccceeeees 1AM 
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MILITARY GAZETTE. 
War-orricr, Sept. 28.—Brevet— Lieut.-Gen. Visct. Hardinge, G.C.B. to have the 
rank of General so long as he is in Command of her Majesty's Army. 
jst or Grenadier Regt. of Foot Guards—Field-Marshal his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, K.G. from the Scots Fusilier Guards, to be Colonel, vice Field-Marshal his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington, K.G. dec. Scots Fusilier Guards—Major-Gen. his 
Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. from the 17th Light Drags. (Lancers,) 
to be Col. vice his Royal Highness Prince Albert, K.G. appointed to the Grenadier 
Guards. 17th Light Drags. (Lancers)—Major-Gen. T. W. Taylor, C.B. to be Col. 
vice his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, K.G. appointed to the Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards. Rifle Brigade—Field-Marshal his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
K.G. to be Colonel-in-chief, vice Field-Marshal his Grace the Duke of Wellington, 
dec. 60th Foot—General Visct. Beresford, G.C.B. to be Colonel-in-chief, vice his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, K.G. appointed to the Rifle Brigade. 
Horse Gvarps, Sept. 28.—The General Commanding-in-chief has been pleased to 
appoint Col. R. Airey to be his Military Secretary. 


NAVAL GAZETTE. 
Apurearry, Sept. 18.—Corps of Royal Marines—Sec. Lieut. J. H. Maskery to be 
First Lieut. vice 8S. L. Wilson, dec. 
COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 


Tuesday, September 28. 

















Partsersuirs Disso.vep.—Whitaker and Sagar, Burnley, machine-makers—Bell | 


and Campbell, Liverpool, merchants— Kay and Blackwell, Wharton, Cheshire, salt- 
sanufacturers—E. and R. Oliver, Beaminster, grocers—Edwards and Scott, Conduit 
t, tailors—Uskside Iron Company, St. Woollos, Monmouthshire—Seaton Iron 
Company, Workington, Cumberland —W. and T. Arkcoll, Westham, Sussex, farmers 
—James and Co. Radford, Nottinghamshire, trimming-manufacturers —Briercliffe 
and Co. Liverpool, button-manufacturers—Lawton and Co. Tunstall, plumbers— 















Wright and Co. Wigan, colliers; as far as regards E. L. Wright—C. J. and J. Price, 
Holywell, grocers—Lund and Price, Bourton-on-the-Water, Gloucestershire, drapers 


—Hill and Co. Manchester, calenderers. 

Bayxevercy ANNULLED —T. Jenxixs, Tredegar, Monmouthshire, innkeeper. 

JankenuptTs.—Tuomas Russet and Joun Muscrove, Norwich, sack-manufactu- 
rers, to surrender Oct. 7, Nov. 8: solicitors, Sole and Co. Alcermanbury; Miller 
aud Sons, Norwich; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street—Wit.1am MiL- 
sex Harker, Little Moorfields, currier, Oct. 8, Nov. 8: solicitor, Roberts, Barge 
Yard Chambers; official assignee, Jolinson, Basinghall Street 
ett, Princes Street, Hanover Square, milliner, Oct. 6, Nov. 6: solicitors, Kutter and 
Trotter, Ely Place, Holborn; official assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers—Joseru 
Wister, Holborn Hill, clothier, Oct. 2, Nov. 6: solicitor, Huson, lronmonger Lane; 
oficial assignee, Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

Divipenps.—Oct. 1, Mahon and Mummery, Avery Row, Bond Street, paper- 
stainers—Oct. 20, Jackson, Liverpool, organ-builder—Oct. 20, Adams, Hanmer, 
Flintshire, cheese-factor--Oct. 21, Sherlock, Liverpool, wine-merchant—Oct. 21, 
Clegg and Whitby, Liverpool, merchants—Oct. 21, Jones, Chester, grocer, 

Ceeriricares.— To be granted, unless cause be shown to the «ontrary, on the day of 
meeting. Oct. 20, Winch, Fountain Court, Strand, victualler—Oct. 20, Mopsey, 
Union Street East, ironmonger—Oct. 20, Brewer, Gloucester, victualler—Oct. 19, 
Jones, Wrockwardine, Shropshire, apothecary—Oct. 19, Williams, Wolverhampton, 
hosier. 

Scotcn SEQUESTRATIONS.— Halley, Denny, mason, Oct. 1, 29—Templeton, Campbel- 
town, merchant, Oct. 4, 25 -J. and D. M‘Arthur, Glasgow, provision-merchants, 
Oct. 1, 29—Chambers, Greenock, commission-agent, Oct. 4, 25—Wield, accountant, 
Oct. 4, 25—Somerville, Glasgow, wright, Oct. 13. 


Friday, October 1. 

Parryersnips Drissorvrp.—Perrot, jun. and Co. Liverpool, corn-merchants— 
Smith and Tobitt, Great Tower Strect, ship-agents; as far as regards 8S. Smith—R. 
and R. C. Young, Gateshead, joiners—Yvo and Sons, Plymouth, sail-cloth-manufac- 
turers—Sandbach and Co. Manchester, hide-brokers—Smith and Emerton, Dover 
Place, New Kent Road, decorators—Goodman and Williams, Salford, joiners—Curr 
and Co. Sheffield, steel-manufacturers— Johnson and Co. Rainhill, Lancashire, watch- 
tool-manufacturers; as far as regards E. Johnson—Greenhill and Co. Bury Street, 
&. James’s; Hird and Co. Melbourne, Victoria, merchants; as far as regards G. 
Greenhill—Bulcraig and Low, Leadenhall Street, ship-brokers —Burt and Filmer, 
leith, coal-merchants—Hooper and Co, Exeter, builders—Wheelton and Buck- 
land, Bath Street, Newgate Street, packers—Rayner and Co. Liverpool, drysalters 
—Hutchings and Co. Great Grimsby, contractors; and Wright and Co. Anston, 
Yorkshire, quarrymen—Barlow and Co. Pilkington, Lancashire, dyers; as far as 
regards I’. Brown—Briscoe and Co. Buenos Ayres, merchants—T. and J. Walmsley, 
Ashton-under-Lyne, corn-dealers—Bayley and Co. Ipswich, ship-builders—Parsons 
aud Watts, Nottingham, attornies—Gunuis and Crighton, Milk Street, warehouse- 
wen—Twist and Kelly, Liverpool, engineers—The Aberdeen Town and County 
Ranking Company; the Banking Company in Aberdeen, or Union Bank of Scot- 
land; Aberdeen Fire and Life Assurance Company, now the Scottish Provincial As- 
surance Company; Northern Assurance Company; Aberdeen Steam Navigation 
Company; Aberdeen, Leith, and Clyde Shipping Company; the Gas Light Company 
of Aberdeen; Aberdeen and Newcastle Steam Navigation Company; and the Aber- 

een Lime Company; as far as regards the executors of J. Annand—Gunn and Bu- 
thannan, Glasgow, tailors. 

Baykeurys.—Rowert Pirt, East Donyland, Essex, shipowner, to surrender Oct. 
4, Nov. 19: solicitor, Abell, Romney Terrace, Horseferry Road; official assignee, 
Nic holson Basinghall Street—Wi111tamM Prosser, Shoreditch, draper, Oct. 13, Nov. 

=: solicitors, Sole and Co. Aldermanbury; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basinghall 
*‘treet—Tuomas Warp SHanLanp, Liverpool, tea-broker, Oct. 12, Nov. 9: solicitor, 
Holden, Liverpool ; official assignee, Morgan, Liverpool—Epwarp Tuomas Baap- 
‘HAW, Manchester, dealer in bricks, Oct. 13, Nov. 16: solicitors, Sale and Co. Man- 
chester; official assignee, Fraser, Manchester. 

Divipenps.—Oct. 22, Higginson and Deane, Liverpool, merchants—Oct. 25, Ash- 
cron, Liverpool, timber-troker—Oct. 25, Forster, Liverpool, filter-merchant — Oct. 
~, Seirns, Liverpool, provision-dealer—Oct. 23, Wilton, Sheffield, linea-draper. 

Centiricares.—7o be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of 
meeting. Oct. 22, Roberts, Chester, grocer —Nov. 16, Lodge junior and Hope, Leeds, 
fax-spinners, = 
0 +¥ ATIONS OF Divipr NDS. — Eilison, Liverpool, ironmonge r: first div. of 1s. 2d. 
ches %, or any subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, Liverpool—Foulkes, Birkenhead, 
cist; first div. of Ls. Ojd. Oct. 13, or any subsequent Wednesday; Morgan, Li- 
W. 1~Lloyd, W rexham, banker; second div. of jd. Oct. 13, or any subsequent 

; day; Morgan, Liverpool. 

COUCH SEQUESTRATION, — Waddcll, Carluke, Lanarkshire, wood-merchant,Oct. 5, 28. 
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PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 



























Se Tuesday. Wednes, Thurs. | Friday, 

3 per Cent Consols.... e+s| 100) | 100 } 100) | 1005 1005 | 100} 
Ditto for Account .. loog 100g 1003 | 100} | 100) 100 
3 per Cents Reduced.. shut _- — — si _— 
3] per Cents - shut _— —_—-— io —_—_ | — 
Long Annuiti shut —_ Sl nn ee 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent.......- +| shut a — SS ee 
India Stock, 10} per Cent....... | — — 277 279 2765 | — 
Exchequer Bills, 1jd. per diem .| 67 pm.{| 70 | 67 67 7) ~6| 678 

India Bonds 3 per Cent...... creseresers, 6pm. | —— | 86 87 ss 82 





FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Austrian,... 








































evces 5p. Ct —— || Massachusetts (Sterling). ..5 p. Ct 107 
Belgian.. s— | 974 | | Mexican 25 
Ditto.... 2h — —_ Mississippi om 
Brazilian +5 — | lOLexd.|} New York... — 
Buenos Ayr t— —_ Ohio ....6. «+ —_ 
Chilian .. 6— —_— Pennsylvania . —_— 
Danish .. — | 104} Peruvian...... 6 103 ex d. 
Ditto.... - —_ Portuguese —_— 
Dutch (Ex - 65} Ditto. 
DUGCO . occcccccccccccccees ‘— 97 ex d. |) Russian 118 
French a= —_ Ditto 104 
Ditto -4i- —— | Sardinian. 96 
Indiana a — | Spanish 51 
Illinois . tft — — Ditto New Deferred 23 
Louisiana (Sterling). 5 — — Ditto ( Passiv ° 
Maryland (Sterling)......5 — | 97pexd | Venezuela ... 42 
. 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

Rattwars— | Bana 
Caledonian .....6+0+es006 } Australasian... ...cccececececeee 58 
Edinburgh and Glasgow British North American. . 57% 
Eastern Counties ....... Bo eeeeecereneen 16 
Great Northerm .....++.eeeeeeee+ | Commercial ef London , _ 
Great South. and West. Ireland.. 934 London and Westminster . 33) 
Great Western .....ececeeeeevese 955 | London Joint Stock..... “| 19) 
Hull and Selby .......... ° —_— National of Ireland .. ° _ 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . 83} | National Provincial... | a 
Lancaster and Carlisle ........... | | Provincial of Ireland. /S—=— 
London, Brighton, & South Coast 104} | Union of Australia, .| 50, 
London and Blackwall..... ..... 8) | Union of London... . ist 
London and North-western .. ling Mines— } 
Midland .....cccscsccccces ° 764 | Brazilian Imperial .........+++-| 7 
North British . 304 | Ditto (St. John del Rey). e _ 
Scottish Central..... 824 | Cobre Copper ........cececeee “4 
South-eastern and Dover . 72 Nouveau Monde. .....0.seseeeee! ia 
South-western ee) Ss} | Miscettanzous— | 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick, .. 67 | Australian Agricultural ........ 
York and North Midland .,...... 49} Canada ..... eevee 

Docks— General Steam . ......66eeeeeee 
East and West India............. 168 | Peninsular and Uriental Steam 
Bade ccocccccocese ee lyo Royal Mail Steam © 
St. Katherine 96 South Australian .......+00 








BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending on 
Saturday, the 25th day of Sept. 1852. 
ISSUR DEPARTMENT. 


« £35,132,560 Government Debt,. veces £11,015,100 


Notes issued secccecesceceres 











Other Securities ... 2,954 00 
| Gold Coin and Bullion . eee 21,143,406 
| Bilver Mullion. ..++sececeveceee 19,154 
£35,132,560 £35,132,560 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital .....+++++ £14,553,000 Government Securities  (in- 
MESS coccccccccce ° 3,553,841 cluding Dead Weight Annuity) £14,189,182 
Public Deposits’. & 792,451 Other Securities. e 11,662,783 
Other Deposits .... « 11,838,130 NOtes ..ccccccsess 13,619,955 
Seven Day and other Bills..... 1,415,534 Gold and Silver Coin, ......... 679 036 








£40,150,956 £40,150,956 
* Including Exchequer, Savings-lianks, Commissioners of National Debt, & Dividend Accts, 











BULLION, Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard ....£3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes£10210 0., 0 0 0 
FPorcign Gold in Coin, Portugal Pieces 0 0 0 Iron, Welsh Bars..... 600. 000 
New Dollars ......sccccesesecs 28 608 Lead, british Pig..... 14 0 60.. 6 0 0 
Silverin Bars, Standard , seveee O 5 CO} | Steel, Swedish Keg... 1510 0.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Oct. 1. 

. &. . & . & 8. le 
Wheat, R.New 30 to34 Maple..... 34to 36 | Oats, Peed... 17 to 18 
Fine .....+. 3d—40 J + 36—38 | Pine ., 18—19 





ove 3B 42 | 
se Malt, Ord... 52—56 | Beans, Ticks. 31 —33 Fine 
Fine .....++ 42—50 Fine ..... 56 —6" Old oc ce006 B4— 35 Potato .... 23-24 
Super. New. 44—50 Peas, Hog .. 30—32 | Indian Corn, 26—30 | Fine ., 24—25 


Malting «+» 30—32 


Old 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. WEEKLY AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales | For the Week ending Sept. 25. 












Wheat... 428. 04. | Rye 30s, 44.) Wheat .... 39¢ Gd. | Rye..... «+ + Sle. 04, 

Harley 2706—C«8 Beans -3t 2 Marley ..... 27 5 Beans +» 33 10 

Oats ceeeee 1D 8 Peas 30 «8 Of Oats ....--. 17 1 Peas...... + 29 10 
FLOUR. j PROVISIONS, 

Town-made .......++++ per sack 43s. to 46s. | Butter—Best Fresh, 12+. 0d. per doz. 

BECONS .cccccccccescseccsecess 0 — 43 Carlow, 41, Os. to 4/. 4s. per cwt 





Essex and Suffolk, on board ship 37 — 40 Bacon, Irish ......+++..per cwt. 60s, to 62s, 
Norfolk and Stockton . 34 — 37 | Cheese, Cheshire K — 62 
American — 23 Derby Plain ...... . — 

Canadian — 23 Hams, York ..... 

Bread, 6d. to 7}d. the 4lb. loaf | Eggs, French, per 





7 
20, 4s. 3d. to Ss, Od, 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoate anp LeapENmALt.* SMITHFIELD.” Heap or CatTie a? 





. a. sd. 6. d. *. ad 6 a Saurrurisco, 
Beef .. 210to3 2to3 4 wee 2 42403 403 B Friday. Monday. 
Mutton 3 2—3 8—1 0 3 6—4 0—4 6 Beasts. 1,450..... 6,256 
Veal... 2 8—-3 4—4 6 2 6—3 8—4 2) & . 7,390 28,560 
Pork .. 3 0—3 8—4 6 30—3 8—4 2) Caives, 487 ...05 301 
lamb... 0 0-0 0-0 0 0 0-0 O— 0 0 Pigsss, 330 cise als 


> To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 

















HOPS. IOL. 
Kent Pockets....... 76s. to 86s. Down and half-bred Hogs per Ib, 12d, to 1344. 
Choice ditto .. - 100 — 140 Wether and Ewe .... 065 -eeeeeeee 10 — 123 
Sussex ditto .. 70 — 78 |Leicester Hogget and Wether,... 12 — 
Farnham ditto. 0 — O | Pine Combing,....+.cccecess ° 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CUMBERLAND. SMirariece Wuirecaaret, 
Hay, Good ...+6. ccececees THB. WO BOS. seveeeeee eee 72s. to FO 
Inferior « 55 — 72 wow ° 58 — 70 
New, « O09 — O aoe eeee o-—- 0 
Clover ..... - W@W —8 .. ee 90 — 98 
° ° 2: — 30 











ILS, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 
Rape OU cccccssccccsees perewt. £1 12 6 | Fea, Souc hong, fine, per ib.. Os. 91. to 1s 94, 
Ketined ° 115 0 Congou, fine .......+. ~ 1i@—17 








9 6 Pekor, flowery........+ 13— 40 
* In Bond—Duty 2s. Id. per Ib, 
| Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt. 605. to 908 Of, 
oo 42 — 450. O 


per 1000 11 10 © 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 94 
Moulds (6¢. per doz.discount) 5,5. 94 Goo Ordinary 
Coals, Hetton . 188 Od. Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt... 22. 10}d. 
TeCS.c00- O:, Od. | West India Molasses...,.. 1s. 64 to lds, 6d, 
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COMPANY.—In consequen 
which have been made to this Com 
projects for EXTENSIONS OR J} 
LINE OF RAILWAY, the Dire 
information of their Shareholde: dof the public generally, 
to give this notiee, that they »xiously considering the 
propricty of unde rtaking ny such cs tensions or branches, and 
particularly with the desire that none should be determined 
upon till after mature consideration. ‘Their first object has 
been to develop, as far as practicable, the resources of the 
existing Lines of Railway, and to increase, to the utmost of 
their power, the ace ommodation afforded by those Lines; but 
they will lose no time in supplying such farther accommoda 
tion in their district as the wants of the public may appear to 
eall for, 

In the mean time they strongly urge upon the public the 
expedicncy of not engaging in any projects now on foot, no 
one of which is at present in convexion with this Company, 
and the encouragement of which would only lead to expense 
and hostile competition. 

meg WADDINGTON, Chairman. 
Rishopsgate Station, Oct. 1, 1852 
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Hevirty A AND LAW LIfk 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Lincoln's Ina Vields, London. 
Trustee 

Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. | Nas-su W. Senior, Esq Master 
Right Hon. Lord Cranworth. | in Choncery. 
Kt. Hon. the Ld. Chief Baron. | €. P. Cooper, Esq. Q.C. LL.D. 
Hon. Mr. Justice Coleridge. | r.RS 
dion. Mr. Justice Erle. | George Capron, Esq. 

Pourcies is vars Orrice ane InprsreraBsLe, EXCERPT IN 

cases or FPrace 

“ Pree Po! ’ are issued at a small increased rate of pre- 
mium, @hich remain in force although the Life assured may 
xo to any part of the World. 
arties Assuring within Six Months of their last Birthday 
are allowed a diminution proportionate in the Premium 

The Tables are especially favourable to young and middle- 
aged Lives, and the Limits allowed to the Assured, without 
extra char are unusually extensive. 

Eighty per cent of the Protits » divided at the end of 
every Five years among the Assured, At the first Division, 
to the end of 1849, the additica to the amount Assured aver 
aged above 50 per cent on the Pre minis paid 


YCOTTISH EQI LIFE 
s°° 





VTLES ‘RAI AILWAY 


© of numerous applications 
yin reference to various 
CHES FROM THEIR 
tors think it right, for the 






































































EQUITABLE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Incorporated by Special Act of Parliament, 10 Viet. « 
Head Office, 26, St. Andcew Square, Edinburgh. 








THE REPORT by the DIRECTORS to the TWENTY 
PIKST ANNUAL M PING, belt on 4th May, showed the 
following to be the position of this Seciety— 

The SUMS ASSURED amounted to . 7 
The ANNUAL REVENUE. ° 136,960 
And the ACCUMULATED it Se wes 688,531 

LARGE ADDITIONS have been made to POLICIES. For 
example, a Policy for 10002. dated Ist March 185 os 
a Claim after payment of the Premium in the 3 
would receive 1514. and Policies of a later date in proportion. 

The next Triennial Allocation take vce on Ist March 
1553, when an additional Bonus will be 

POLICLES RENDERED INDISPULABLE.— The Di- 
rectors have arranged that Policies may, under certain con- 
ditions, be declared indisputable on any rround whatever, 
ufter being of five years’ endurance, and the Assured be en- 
titled to travel or reside beyond the limitsof Europe, without 
payment of extra Premium for such travelling or residence. 

ROBY. CHRISTIE, Manager. 
*.* Medical a. paid by the Socicty. 

Forms of Proposals, and all other informatiy may be had 
©) on application at the Society's Ofice, 126, Bishopsyat 
corner of Cornhill,) Londoa 

WILLIAM COOK, Agent. 


I IFE ASSURANCE.—LAW PROPER- 
4 TY ASSURANCE AND TRUST SOCTHTY. 
119, Princess Street, 

































Street, 


30, Essex Street, Strand, London 
Manchester 
Subscribed Capital, 250,000/, in 5000 shaves of 50l. cach 
LONDON LOARD, 








Directors 
Ralph T. Brockman, Esq. James Macaulay, Esq. 
Benj. Chandler jun, Esq. Neary Paall, 1 
Haward W. Cox, Esq Robert Youn x. 
Audiiors, 
E. L. P. Kelsey, sq. Salisbury 
James Hutton, Esq. Moorgate Street 
Bankes 
London and County Banh 


Lombard Street. 
wl, 





HMenry Stevens, Esq. 7, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, 
Consulting Actuary. 

Francis G. P. Neison, Esq. "5, 
Medical Oficer—Dr. M‘Cann, 1 lament Street 
Solicitor—W illiam Colley, Esq. bi, Bue klersbury 
Proctor—U., Pitcher, Esq. Doctors’ C 
Actuary and Seerctary—W iltiam Neiso 


Tall Mall 








MANCHESTER BOARD, 
Direciors. 
iq. Puomas Taylor 











bington, Esq. 
mas Whitlow, Esq, 





4: 

Bankers—Sir Benjamin Mey wood, Bart, and Co. 
Counsel 

J.P. Lake, Esq. 4, Townha lt! 


huyst “ 








tildings, Cross Strect 


J.L. Bardsley, Esq. M.D. 5, Cuctham Street, Piceadilly 
Surgeon. 
H. M‘Keand, Esq. 5, Oxford Street, St. Peter's 
Surveyors 
Mr. ldward Corbett |» Hdward Nicholson 
Mr. William Radford. 
Agents—Messrs. Dunn and Smit! 
Secretary—W. 


+, Princess Street. 





of As 


This Socic 
Ss ace to r 





is established to ay ie principl 
ERTY as Wellas to Life » and its by 











The Assurance of Derecriy Ww 0 aRnkeripie Titters, 
rendering them absolute and perfect, 

The Assurance of Coryvio.os, Lirenoips, and Levsruotrns, 
thereby making them equal to, or even better than Preenoutps, 
Tor all purposes of sale or mortgac 
» redemption of Loans and Mon TeAGEs, and guarantecing 
their absolute repayment within a given period, 

Increased and Immediate An» virins granted upon Heattay 
as well as Diseasep Lives. 

The Fivecrry of Clerks, Servants, and others Guaranteep 
upon the payment of a small annual premium, anda reduction 

of nearly one -halfis made when a Life Assurance is combined 
with the Fidelity Guarantee Policy. 

Lire Assvrance effected for the whole term of life, or for 
a term of years, and the premiums can be paid yearly, half- 




















Dow MENT and Epvcatrion. Assurances and Annvirirs 
granted; the premiums can be paid upon the returnable or 
non-returnable system, in case of death before attaining the 
age agreed upon. 

Im eprate ANNUITIES, or increased incomes, granted in ex- 
change for Reverstonany InreResrs. 

Whole World Policies granted, and all Policies issued by 
this Society are InpisruTAsBLe, except in cases of fraud. 

Every information furnished, free of expense, by applying 
to WILLIAM —- Esy. Actuary and Seeretary, 

0, Essex Street, Strand, London. 
heals Wanted 
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(Saturday, 





ABLISHED 1841. 


INVALID, 
, Pall Mall. 

During the last Ten Years this Society has issued more 
than Three Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty Policies— 

Covering Assurances to the extent of Thirteen Hundred 
Thousand Pounds, and upwards— 

Yielding Annual Premiums amounting to nearly Vifty- 
‘ight Thousand Pounds. 
s Society is the only one possessing 
surance of Diseased Lives. 

Healthy lives assured at home and abroad, at lower rates 
than at most other Offices 

A Konus of 50 per cent on the premiums paid was added to 
the phen ies at last Division of Profits 
wanted. 

r etuses, Forms of Propos.l, and every other informa- 

tion, may be obtained of the Secretary at the Chief Offic 
on application to any of the Society's Agents in the country. 


FP. G. P, NBISON, Actuary. 
que 


. DOUGLAS SINGER, 8 
LIFE POLICY 
Richard Malins, Esq. Q.C 
Richard Spooner, Esq. M.P 
J. Campbell Renton, Esq. 

COPIES of this year’s ANNUAL RE Pes rT of the business 
of the Company, and containing Obsery ns by Manager 
on the present state of the practice of Lif rance,as to the 
validity of Policies, may be had at th chief offices, or from 
any of the agents 

ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Manager. 





E 
E SAL J ND. 
) EDICAL, AN 


GENERAL LIFE OFFICE 














‘ables for the As 














tary 


TINDISPUT ABLE 
COMPANY 


_Teus tees 





ler Madox, Esq 
ilberforce, Esq. 








DEFECTS IN THE PRACTICE OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 
and Suggestions for their Remedy Sixth Thousand. By 
Acexaxpra Rovrnrson, W.S.A.LA. One and Co. Price Is 

PERIODICAL SAVINGS APPLIED TO PROVIDENT 
PURPOSES: with Observations on Pricudly and Odd Fellows’ 
Societies, Freehold and Building Societies, Life Assurances 
and Self-Protecting Life lasurance. By Atrxannen Roperr- 
sox. Onn andCo. 1s, be 


LVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1s 
8 and 10, Water Street, pe tg 
Ia 








ul 20 and 21, Poultry, 








3,0007, 





Capital, Two Millions ste atti nt; Reserved Funds 
dability of proprictors unlim l 









Michaelmas policies should be renewed within fifteen days 
after the 29th of September. The renewal receipts are in Uh 
ha ds of the its. 

Fire Insur » at home and abroad on liberal terms. 

Life Insurance in ail its brane 

Life policies, when taken out un 
bonuses guaranteed to them, not contings ap 
ow’ any liability of partnership to the assured, and at mode- 
rate premiuhis. 

Prospectuses and all information may be had on appli- 
cation. 








have fixed 








its, with 





BENJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secreta 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company 


poy IDENT LIFE OFF ICE, 


Regent Street; City Branch, 2, Royal Exchar 
Buildings. Established 1506. Invested I Capital, 1311, 76M. 
Annual Income, 152,000, Bonus 
Claims paid since the establishment of the “Olli » 2,087,7382. 


psident—The zht Hon. Earl Grey. 








William Henrs 








Henry B. Al n nan 
MW. Bieneowe Churchill, jonjamin Oliviera, Esq. M.P 
G Dacre, I illiam Ostler, Esq. 2.8. 
Wittiam Judd wiley liatt, BE M.P. 
Sir Richard D 2, Bart wee i 
The Ho Kinn » Rey. James Sherman, 





Thomas Ma 
Join A. Beaumont, Esq. Managing Director. 
Physician—Joha Maclean, M.D. FS 8, 29, Upper Montague 
Strect, Montague Square, 
j NINETEEN-TWENTIELTHS OF THE PROFITS ARE 
DIVIDED AMONG THE INSURED. 


lerick Squire, Esq 


Examples of the Extinction of Premoams by the surrender | 
of Bonuse ' 


Louuses added 
subsequently, 











Date of; Sum | Original Premium. to be further | 
Policy. Insure increased =| 
| annually. i 
ee a j 
} Es. a i 
1806 2500 | 79 10 10 Extineuished. | | 
Isll | looo 19 2 ditto { 
1818 1000 11610 ditto 114 18 10 | 
Erm Ta r?P 
| | Potal with addi 
Policy _ | Sum Bonuses | tions to be fur-! 
No. Date. | Insured added. | ther increased. } 
| | £ £ed £sd | 
521 1897 #90 98212 1 | 188212 
174 | Islo | = 1200 lig6y 5 6 2360 5 6 
302 | isco | 50 | 355817 8 | assaa7 8 | 


Prospectuses and. full particulars may be obtained upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the O in all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; at the City Branch ; and at the Head 


Oltice, 50, Recent Street 
NCE HALL COAL AND CANNEL 
COALS are now selling 


COMPANY'S BEST HOUS! 








at 1%s,. per ton, cash, deliver -d within three miles of the 
Company's wharfs, ¢ den T dhe agen Pane ancora hy 
and Keusington t ) Ds 








, 
kfriars, Loudon “This ‘Dome 


16, I pl xor Ground 
Lat the several stations of the 


pany’s coals iu 





London and K u _ en 
Lancaster and i arter, Bir- 
mingham, or tu iy’s Ollices, 7, Rumford Street 
Liserpovl, 

June 1, 1852 WILLIAM LAIRD 








({LE NEFIELD PATENT STARCH. 


NOW USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY. 








The ladies are respectfully solicited to make a trial of the 
poppe Pas PENT DOUBLE-REFINED POWDER 
STARCH, h. for Le mostic use, now stands unrivalled. 
Sold Wholesale ia J on by Pantin and Turner; 

| Hooper : Bat ty and Feast; Croft and Innocent; 
Petty, Wo and Co.; Twelvetrees Brothers; R. Letehford 
and Co.; ¢ ites and Co.; Yates, Walton, and Turner; 





Clayton, Bland, and Co. , Field, Roberts,and Barber ; A. Bra 
den and Co.; Hicks Brothers; C. 8. Willivms and Co.; Sterry, 
Sterry, and Co.; Thomes Snelling ; John Hynam; John 
Brewer; aud Retail, by all Shopkeepers. Agents wanted ; 
apply to Mr. R. Worn von, 49, Dunlop Street, Pr 
London Dépot: Wornensroos, Mackay, and Co , king 
Wil illiam Street, City. 


[pest and SON'S ILLUSTRATED CA- 
TALOGUE of BEDSTB \DS, sent free by post, contains 
designs and prices of upwards of 100 different Kedsteads, and 
also their priced List of Kedding. They have likewise, finad 
dition to their usual stock, a great variety of PAR — 
BEDSTEADS, both in wood and iron, which they have jus 
importe Heat and Sex, Bedstead and Bedding Manu 
' turers, 196, Tottenham Court Road. 









or | 





—.) DA FF Ae 
YETTS PATENT BRANDY.—7Tp 
highest medical authorities recommend brana e€ 
water as the best customary beverage, and p articulart y and 
efticient preventive of diarrheatic complaints at thi “pata 
sou. They equally concur in preferring BETTS’s p, his sea- 
BRANDY, as the purest and most wholesome. It i 
equalled for preserving fruits, home-made wines & is ua. 
throughout the kingdom, by respectable Wine and Seisithee 
chants, in glass botiles protec ted by the Patent Me tallie mn r 


sules, and at the Distillery, 7, Smithfield Bars ~ 4 
bottles and cases included, 18s. per gallon : che 
stone 








jars of 2 gallons and upwards, at 16s, per 
coloured, T. Berrs and Co. French Brand 
ld Kars, St John Street. \ 





illon, pale or 
Distillery, z. 











pror ESSOR LLEBIG’S OP PINION O} OF 
ALLSOPI"S PALE ALE. 

“The specimens of your Pale 
another opportnity of contirmi 
am myself an admirer of this bev and my ov 

ence enables me to recommend it, in accordance ° a 
opinion of the most eminent English physici Ins, asa ver) 
reeable and efticicnt tonic, and as a general beverag re beth 
fur the invalid and the robust, ” th 

“ Giessen, May 6, 1S: 





Ale sent to me afforded me 
$ valuable qualities, I 




















JUSTUS LIEBIG.” 





ALLSOPP’S PALE ALES. 
BARON LIEBLG ON CERTAIN RECENT ANONY " 
ADVERTISEMENTS. — 
Messrs. Artsorr and Sons have t satisfaction in o 
enabled to publish the following ¢ ofa letter rr 
ecived, dated Munich, 12th September 1052, from Baron Lie. 
pic to Mr. Iirxry Attsorr, Brewery, Burton-on-Trent, 








To my great astonisiment and concern, my attention has 
lately been calied to several anonymous articles and adver- 
head 









ed by my name, such as in the —~ , whose 
« its the motives of my re marks, 
* that Il had never analyzed your 
beer, nor perhaps ever t ste 1 it in my life,’ and to allege a 
re trac tation on my part of the original state me nt 

*Temphatically dex are that I had not the slightest know. 
ledge of these ar mous articles, the contents of which ] 
entirely disapprove of; and that in every respect I adhere to 
the statement made in my ktter to you, whic h certainly you 
were and are at perf et libe rty top mili. 
“ Munic i th Sept mab r 1852. 









JUSTUS LIEBIG.” 


FARVEY'S FE H SAUCE .—E. Lazensy 


and Son, having numerous complaints from Families who 
are impos yom by nus imitations of their Harvey's 
Vish Sauer i st pu risers to obse ry that each bottle of 
the genuine article bears the name of “ Witt Lazensy” 
on the back, in addith n to the fr mt label used so many ye: 
and signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby. 
E. Lazensy and Son's ESS! NCEof ANCHOVIES continnes 
to be prepared with that pecuuwar care which has rendered it 
so justly admired as sauce for salmon, turbot, cod, soles, eels, 
&c. and is manufactured only at tl old-established Fish 
Sauce Warehouse, 6, Edwards Street, Portman Square. 


Dp NEFORD’S PURE FLUW MAG- 
ESIA hago n for maay years sanctioned by the most 
eminenteuf th 

















ars, 















pa rticul urly dur ring pregnane ; and it preve 

infants from turning sour during dizestion, 

_ A = v it forms an effervescing ape- 

As 5 efficacious, 

Prera ure nate Dinnerorp and Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and 

ral A s fur t Improved Horso-hair Gloves and 

vy Bont Strect, London, and sold by all respect 
nists throuchout the empire 


( \HOLERA.—To avert an attack of this 

approaching Malady, the faculty advise a well-selected 
tion to the state of the skin, which t 
served in the duc p srmance of its fanctions 
ha iy frictions and ablution ; the most approved frictors 
ywomoting this required he of the system, are 
manufactured as LAU teENCH hIIAIR GLOVES 
and STRAPS, (Dinncford’s known for their in 
vivorating ¢ tects upon th ¥. The improved 
nd Straps maz be of espectable Chemists 
and Druggists throughout th 


pete ALFE and CO.’s NEW PATTERN 


OTH BRUSH and Smyrna Sponges.—The Tooth- 
eof searching thoroughly ia- 




































brush has important advantag 
to the divisions of the teeth, and cleaning them in the most 
vordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not coming 
», 1s. Animproved Clothes-brush, that cleans in a third 
t of the usucl time,and incapabl> of injuring the finest 
nap. Penetrating Hale brash 3, With the dura unbleached 
Russian bristles, which do not soften like common hair, Fiesh- 
brushesof improved graduated and powerful friction. Velvet- 

Which act ia the most surpr nd successful man 
» Smyrna Sponge, with its preserved valuable 
tion, vitality, and durability, by means of 
, disponsiug with all intermediate parties 
tive bleaching, and securing the luxury of 
Only at Mercacrs, BinGiey, ane 

ot. 






























profits ind destru 
a venuine Sinyrna Spot 
Co.'s sule establishment, 
we - 7 aT 

i E TEETH AND BREATH— 
A good set of teeth ever insures favourable impressions 
while their preservation is of the utiwost importance to every 
individual, bi ut 1 as rega health, by the proper 
mastication of food, nt possession of pure 
and sweet breath. Among the various preparations offe pred 
for the purpose, ROWLAN D'S ODONTO, or PEARL DE rl 
FRICE, stands unrivalled in its capability of embell 
purifying, aud preserving the teeth to the latest period ot 
life. It will be found to eradicate all 2rtar and concresions 
aud impart a pearl-like whiteness to the ename Ned surfac ; 
remove spots o c r the gums firm ane 
red, and from i part sweetness and 
purity to the br . yx. 
Cxvriox.—The words “ ROWLAND’S ODONTO" are on the 
lable, and “A. Rowland and Sons, 20, Hatton G arden,” en- 











nener 

































graved on the Government Stamp affixed on each box. Sold 
by them, and by « he mists and Perfumers = 
“pie TY years’ d ‘spe psia, nervousness, 
astiima, coug h, cons tition, flutulency, spasms, sick- 

ness at the stomach, and vo mu which I had sui 
ferod indescribabl pu BAL 
RY'sexce rt ) , Wortham 
Liar, near Diss —! packed fot 
all climates, and — full instructio: s— Lb. —e 2ibs. 
j s. lls 121s. 22s lulbs 
ts. Th ts. and Lats on reecipt 
ice order. Banry — 

1 cad 
ndon; Fortnum, dopey 





< and Butler, 155, Re amt 
1; 51, Upper Baker § Eecles Street, Pimlic 


Sti rect ; 
| OLLOWAY'S PIL LS the most UE 
RE INTE DICIN or the CURE © 

PRECEDENTED MEDICINE for ot pag oly om 

, dated Septem 

<- a consi — - 
Pe vadfall ym bile, ind stion, ane <0 

ae ih nA a ob tal ‘ing relief I took a — 
s, ho 

sat all proved of no avail ee pet 








and DISORDERED STOMACHS.—Extrac 
Mr. D. BE. Evans, commercial traveller, ¢ 
ber 7th, 1 i 
period T suff 
dered stomach 
variety of medicine 
“% ae d by Mr. Hughes, of Harlee®, 






















ever, — 

pills ad it is with ph sure that I _ ve to ar wage 
- n re-tor r now ene 

they soon reetored my app lite. , -_ ; —_ by all Feo 4 


best of health EE 
joway's Establishment, 


and at Professor 


London. 


244, Str oud, 









































October 2, 1852.] 


AV AVIES'S S'S SPE ERM CANDL E s, re Sd. 
D: and Is - per Ib. ; Rotanie Wa ax, 11d; men Wax, 
ed.; Transparent Wax, ls. 4d. and 2s.; Best Wax, 2s. 3d.; 
British Wax or Sperm, Is. 4d.; Patent Sperm, lid.; Fine 
x, Is. 5d toe eg 61d. Tid. 9d and 94d - Palmer's, 
oid Magnums, Sd. ; Middling size,7}¢. ; 
jjd.; Wax “wick Moulds, : Yellow 
= per 112 ‘bs ; Mottled, 56s.; Windsor So 
acket ; Brown Windsor, Is l R A 
e ing- wax, 4s. 6d.; Arges 
: “We Sperm-oil, 7s. Od. 
vavres’s Old Estat blished w ar hs use 
ysite the Westmin ster County Cour 


L “AMPS OF ALL SORTS AND ~ 











fat 





PAT- 


TERNS.—The largest as ll as the choices 








et xistence of P MLMEIUS MAGNU M and other lamps ; 
CAMPHINE, ARGAND, SOLAR, and MODERATEUR 
LAMPS, with all the latest Improvements, a: dof the newest 


and most rec herché patterns, in ormolu, Bohemian, and pla ain 
glass, or papier miché, is at WILLIAM 8. Bl RTON S; am 
a are arranged in one large room, so that the patterns, 
nd sorts can be instantly selected 














eWILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SIHIOW- 
R00MS, all communicating, exclusive of the shop, devoted 
ely to the show of GENERAL FURNISHING TRON- 
MONGERY, (in luding Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated and 
Japanned W ares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads,) 5 2uged and 
classifi ae purchasers may easily and at on make their 
por tion 

Cotaleress, with Engravinges, sent per} t) free Th 
money returned for every article not approved « 

6 OXFORD STREET, (cor ner of Ne wn Street): Nos 
Jand 2, NEWMAN ST EET; and fand5 "PLR S PLAC 








“COX SAVORY AND 


submit for selection a most 


W ATCHES.—T. 


CO, 47, Cornhill, London, 


complet tock of first class PATENT DETACHED LEVER | 
WATC:IES, which, being made by themselves, can be strongly 
recommended for aceuracy and duri ability. written W 
ranty is given with cach. 


PRICES MOUNTED IN SILVER CASES 




















Lever Watch, in double-backed, engin 

asc, the movement with the latest improve- 

i.e. the detached escapem« nt, jewelled, 1 

i dial, hand to mark the seconds, and min 
oe to continue going whilst | £s.ad 
eeeerecee oe eeeseeresceses . 4l4 ¢ 
welle d in four ho and capped ae 6 6 06 

finest quality, with the improved regula 

tor, jowelled in six holes, such as is usu 1 it- 
ed in ld cases...... cen seceesorocceesesess § 8 0 

Lither of the above in hunting ¢ sit l.« 

GOLD CASES.—Sie ror Livir 
Patent Watch, in engine-turned, « ble- 
b case, with richly ornamented gol 1 
and fi , the movement with the lates 

nt, ie. the detached escapement, main 

gz power to keep the watch going whilst 
r wound, and jewelled ......6..cee cece seeees lat 0 
, with richly engr: ese 13:12 0 

, with very strong engine turne: l case, chased 





ni jewelied in four holes. ‘ ° oe AR OC 


















edges 
GOLD CASES.—Size re Grsrurvers 
Patent Lever Ws teh, in double-backed, pl , or 
engine -tura *, the moven it witht 
latest improv ». the detached em 
jev Fin tear Schon hand enaanal Giel. hand to 
mark the seconds, and maintaining power to con- 
tir ug hilst being w it cutcssneucvnceos’s ae a ® 
Ditto, i nger case, improved regulator, and 
I os 1313 ¢ 
Dit 9, j il lin six holes, and gol mce, a very 
hizh rish h oneneon'se aosccocese Re BF @ 
I th n n’s Wate hes may be had in gold 
hu 3, 5 ich extra 
T. COX SAVORY pany Watchmakers, 47, Cornhill, Lon 
hureh St 


mm, seven doors from Gra 





yew. AND CHEERFUL 
&.—In the construction of the B rON REC 
= i tirst care of th ul 


VE, it was the inventor, W 








} to avail himself of the most valu f nim 
a rents in the ¢ x so to modify 
and al tt sa to obtaint 
sim; I most perfect com after a long series of 
experi:onts, he has, by the su stitution of raceful form of 
shell fur the present clumsy and ill- adapted bars, succeeded in 
producing a stove which for soft and brilliant light, as well as 
purity and quantity of heat, is far bey« md his most sanguine 
tations, while for cleanliness and ch vht ness it is ut 
»yproachable. Price from 56s. to 15 Tr seen in 
ly in his show-rooms, wher« also 3 ire to by 





STOVES and 325 FENDE RS, 


250 § 















exclusive of reserved s all cif 12 I 

1, forming the largest ete han penn pet wer bee 
They are m iced in pl h figures, and at prices pro nat 
with those that have t« nd d tomake his establishment the 
most d tinzwishe din this country bright stor 3, with 
bronzed ornaments and 2 sets of bar l. Vis. t ; ditto 
rmolu ornaments and two sets of bars, 5/. 10s. to 127 
ronzed fenders complete, with standards 7s. to 





nders, from 2/. 15s. to 67.; ditto, with ric! 
mm 27. 15s. to 7/. 7s. ; five-is 
is. Sylvester and all ot h r pat 
urth-plates; and kitchen ranges, Ww 
lat these very reduced charg 

mi the frequency and exte nto sf his p urchases 
y—From those purchases being made exclusively for 








vcs, With ra 
hich he is ena 








as") 
WILLIAM § 
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LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
Early in Ocroser will be published, VOLUME THIRD of 


Piss 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS 


Aques tricblene’ 4 


OF SCOTLAND, 


AND ENGLISH PRINCESSES CONNECTED WITH THE ROYAL SUCCESSION, 


This volume 
Mary Stuart, which it is believ 
The collection and arranger 
of the * Lives of the Que 
inedited, the fruits of long 





of Englind.’ 








of Miss Agnes Strickland’s Royal Biographies contains the commencement of a personal Life of 
-d will be found more authentic and ¢ omplete than any which has yet appeared. 

ment of m teri ils for it was commenced many years ago—even before the publication 
It comprises an amount of curious and important information hitherto 
ad are tuous researe he s in the State Paper Offices of England, Scotland, France, and 


ot! Lin the charter-chests of the descendants of the noble families of Great Brit: ain ancestrally con- 


er nations, an 
nected with that momentous period. 
Strickland’s great national undertaking. 


Vols. I. and II, LIVES OF 





contain the 
LORRAINE, 


Embellished with Porrrarrs and Historical VIGNETTES. 


MARGARET TUDOR, 
and MARGARET DOUGLAS COUNTESS OL 


The result is a Biography which is likely to be the crowning work of Miss 


MAGDALENE OF FRANCE, MARY OF 
LENNOX, 
Price 10s. 6d. each. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Mr. Thackeray’s Novel, 


ENTITLED 
The History of Henry Esmond, Esq., 


of Her Majesty Q. Anne, 
BY HIMSELF, 


Will be published in the course of this month, in 3 volumes, crown 8yo. 


A Colonel in the service 
WRITTEN 


ty SMITH, 


ELDER, 


und CO. 65, Cornhill. 








Inlv ire 8vo. formerly 17, 1s. now 12s 
pAnitso SCOTTISH pret TION 
e ARY, Alw pin JonxsToxe: containing 














all the wo Supplement in 4 

vols. ito. incory ; with the various 

| mean sandt ibodying the pro- 

verbial sayin n of the usages and 
manners of Scotl 

A. an nd Cc. Back, th; Simexin, MARSHALL, 


} 


BURTON has TEN LA How- 

ROOMS, lcommunicating,) exclusive of tt devoted 

boli! » show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRON 

MONGE! including Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated, and Ja- 

panned Wares, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, so arranged 

elassified that purchasers may casily and at once make their 

Seu 
Ca , with Rugrevings, sent (per post) free The 

ni ued for every article not approved of 

’ OXPORD STi EET, (corner of Newman St ; Nos 
1 2, NEWMAN STREET; and 4 and 5, PERRY'S 
PLACE 

READING-BOOK OF POETRY. 

Piice 4s. 6d. bound; or, in 2 Parts, price 2s. 6d. each, 
Yartl itaining the Poets from Chaucer to Otway, 
Part 2. from Prior to Tennyson, 

A CLASS-BOOK OF ENGLISH 

ra’ POETRY. 

Comprising Extracts fron the most distinguished 
Poets of this Country, from Chaucer to the present time ; 
wit Biogrs aphical Notices, Explanatory Notes, and an 
Introductory Ess 1y on the Origin and Progress of the 
En slish Language. By Danie. Scrymcrovr, of Cir- 
cus Place School. : 


.* Taken altogether, the ‘Class-Book of English Poetry’ 
is the best and compactest view of the subject we have 
seen, while it answers all the purposes of a poetical 
sele tion for advanced scholars.”— ctator. 

“Did we believe in the attainment of perfection, we 
s! cul ld pronounce this the perfection of Poetical Class- 
Lc oks.”— Educational Times. 

* Admirable as many of our school-books now are, 
hone of them professed to display the rise and progress 
of English poetry. Mr. Serymgeour 
judzment and good taste in his selections.” — Witness. 

Avam & Cuarzes Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





has shown great | 


| 





sondon, 


and Co. 


DR. TOWNSEND'S TOUR < ITALY. 


Tn post Svo. pr 6s. 67. the Second Editior of 
Jo RNAL OF A TOU h IN ITALY 
@F in 1850; with an Account of an Interview with the 
Pope, ot the Vatican. By the Rev. cee Lowns- 


exp, D.D. Canon of Durham. 
liivinerons, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
Of whom may be had, by the same 

1, ASECOND SERIES of SERMONS. = 10s. 6d. 

2. § RIPTUBAL COMMUNION with GOD; or 
the Pent and the Book of Job, arranged Chrono- 
logic 1 Copious Introductions, Prayers, and 
Notes. In 2 vols. 8vo. 1. 18s : 

3. The HOLY BIBLE CHRONOLOGICALLY 
ARRANGED, with copious ANNOTATIONS, 4 vols 
Svo. 2/. 16s. The Old and New Testament may 


& Waterloo Place. 
Author, 








had separately; and the Text of the Bible Chronologi- 
c = Arranged may be had without the Notes, in 
rle volume, price 1/. 1s, 
In the press, in 2 vols. 8vo. 


TREATISE ON BIBLICAL CRITI- 


CISM; exhibiting a Systematic View of that Sci- 
ence. By Samvet Davipsox, D.D. of the University 
of Halle. 

These volumes will contain a statement of the sources 

of criticixm, such as the MSS. of the Hebrew Bible and 

Greck Testament, the principal versions of both, quota- 

tions from them in early writers, parallels, and also the 

nternal evidence on which critics rely for obtaining a 
xt 


A history of the 


ments will be given, 


texts of the Old and New Testa- 
together with a description of th 








Hebrew and Greek languages in which the Scriptures 
are written. The volumes will also contain an ex- 
amination of the most important passages whose read- 
ings are disputed, 





rything, in short, will be discussed which prope r- 
ly belongs to the Criticism of the text, comprehendir 
all that comes under the title of General Introduction 
in Introductions to the Old and New Testaments writ- 
ten by Germans. 


Since the * Lectures on Biblical Criticism” wer 
publishe 1, the materials in this department of Biblical 
literature have greatly accumulated; so that a new 
work is now required. The author is therefore deter- 


book as complete as possible, 

nt state of the science, and 
omitting nothing that can be considered necessary o 
desirable for all the purposes which lead Clergymen and 
Students of the Bille to consult a work of the kind 
Much new matter will appear. Irrelevant topics will 
be exe lnded. The volumes will be ready in the Au- 
tumn of 1852 


mined to make the 
bringing it up to the pres 





Apam and Cnarres Briack, Edinburgh. 
Eighteenth Edition.—In 1 large vol. 8vo. pp. 700, beau- 
tifully printed in double columns, price only Lis. 


| ECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY 
4 OF THE HUMAN MIND. By the late Tromas 

snows, M.D. Profes of Moral Philosophy in the 
Datvenits of Edinin With a Portrait and Me- 
moir, By the late Rev. Davin Wetsu, D.D. Pro- 
of Church History in the University of Edin- 








fessor 
burgh. 

DR. BROWN’S LECTURES, the LIBRARY EDI- 
TION, (the 19th,) handsomely printed in 4 large vols. 
8vo. price 1/. lés. 

** An inestimable book.”—Dr. Parr. 

“ The style is so captivating, the views so compre- 
| hensive, the arguments so acute, the whole thing so 
complete, that I was almost insensibly borne along 
upon the stream of his reasoning and his eloquence. 
In the power of analysis he greatly transcends all 
| aeetey of the Scottish school who preceded him.” 
—Morell’s History of Modern Philosophy. 








DR. BROWN’S LECTURES on ETHICS, with 
oe ace by Dr. Chalmers. Post 8vo. price 
A. & C. Brack, Edinburgh; Loneman & Co. London. 


| 





This day, price 7s. 6d. The 

-|f DINBURGH NEW PHITLOSO- 

4 PHICAL JOURNAL; exhibiting a View of the 
Discoveries and Improvements in the 
Sciences and te Arts. Conducted by Professor Jamn~ 
son. No. 105, Juiy to Ocronesr 1852. 

Contents: Professor Rose's Biography of Berzelius 

Dr. Davy on the Ova of the Salmonide —Mr. West- 
garth on the Aborigines of Australia Geo. W. Brown, 
Esq., Chemical Examination of Drift-Weed Kelp from 
Orkney aham and Hoffman on the Al- 
d Adulteration of Pale Ales by Strychnine—Charles 
laren on the Erratic Formation of the Bernese 
Alps and other parts of Switzerland—Dr. W. Daniell 
on the Ethnogr iphy of the Gold Coast —Dr. George 
Wilson on the Detection of Fluorine when accompa- 
nied by Silica—Scientific Intelligence—List of Pa- 
tents, Xc. &e 

Apam and Cuarnes Brac k, Edinburgh; Loyoman 

and Co, Londen. 


Progressive 


Professors G 








In 2 vols. 8vo. now reduced from 1/. 5s. 


IFE AND CORRESPONDE NCE 
4 DAVID HUME. From the Papers beque 


“or 








by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgt 

other Original Sources. By Joun Hitt, Borvon, Esq. 
Advocate. 

A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh; Sorexixs & Co. London 


ON ETHICS, 


a Preface by Dr. 


YROWN’S LECTURES 
or Moral Philosophy,) with 
Cuatmers. Post 8vo. reduced to 6s, 

** The beauty of such moral pictures as Dr. Brown 
has drawn, and an enthusiasm like his, on the side of 
goodness and truth, must find an echo ia every bosom, 
and will mect with an abiding testimony from men of 
wisdom and worth throughout all ages.”"—J/reface by 
Dr. Chalmers. 

SROWN'S PHILOSOPHY, 4 vols. 8vo. Library 
Edition; ; with Lite, Portrait, and Index; price lV. lés. 

‘he Stercotyped Edition, in 1 vol 18s. 


A. and C. Biack, Edinburgh; Somxin, MarsHatt, 
and Co. London. 
NEW SCHOOL ATLASES. 
By Auex. Kerra Jounsroy, F.R.S.E. P.R.G.S. F.G.8 


Geogr tpher in Ordinary to her Majes 
Author of the ** Physical Atlas,” Xe. 


SCHOOL ATLAS of GEN 


ty for Scotland, 


FERAL 


i and DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, con- 
structed — a special view to the purposes sof sound 
instructi 


il. 
\ sc TOOL, ATLAS of PITYSICAL 





GEOGRAPHY, in which the subject is treated 
in a more simple and elementary manner than in the 
previous works of tl same Author. 

Price 12s. 6¢. each, strongly half-bound, 
*T have taught Geography, more or less, in the 





High School and University of Edinburgh, for the last 
forty years, and I have no hesitation in saying that I 
look upon the publication of Mr. Keith Johnston's 
School Atlases as the greatest boon that has been con- 
ferred, in my time, ona branch of knowledge and of 
public instruction which is becoming every day more 
important and more popular.” —Professor Pillans. 

** Decidedly the best School Atlases we have ever 
seen.”-—English Journal of Education, 

“A more complete work for educational purposes 
come under our observation.” —Lducational 





has never 
Tiwne Ss. 

* These two public ations are important contributions 
to educational literature. Spectator. 

Preparing for publication, uniform with the above, 

. A SCHOOL ATLAS OF CLASSICAL GEO- 
oe APHY. 
Il. A SCHOOL ATLAS OF SCRIPTURAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. 
Wusiam Brack woop and Sos, E dinburgh & London. 





This day, price ls. (by post, ls. 4d. 
HE APPELLAT i JU RISDICTION 
SCOTCH APPEALS, 

** The author sets himself to explore the ‘anomaly 
of the judgments of the Supreme Courts of Scotland 
being reviewed by a tribunal (the House of Lords) 
presided over by English Judges, and led by English 
advisers alone.’ .... The subject is ably discussed in 
all its bearings.” — Advertiser. 


Avan and Caagzes Back, Edinburgh. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[October 2, 1852, 





This day, foolscap 8vo. ice 43. Gd. 
ELECTIONS FROM THE POETRY 
OF DRYDEN; including his Plays and Trans- 


ions. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


ONEY AND MORALS: a Book for 
the Times. Containing an Attempt to Explain the 
Nature of Money Capital, and the probable Effects of 
New Gold on Commerce, Incomes, and Public 
orals. By Joun Lator. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 
London: Joux Carman, 142, Strand. 
THE THREE SCHEMES CONTRASTED. 
This day, 8vo. price 1s. ; per aa 1s. 4d. 
ATIONAL EDUCATION. ' The Secu- 
lar System, the Manchester Bill, and the Go- 
vernment Scheme Contrasted. By Rev. Francis Coss, 
A.M. Incumbent of Cheltenham. 
London: T. Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 











In 8vo. 6d. ; by post, 8d. 
ad A GREAT MAN FALLEN.” A Ser- 
: mon preached in St. Peter’s Church, Foxall, 
19th Sept. 1852; the Sunday after ig, meg of Arthur 
Duke of Wellington. By the Rev. Henry SuLiivan, 
M.A? Rector of Foxall. 
Rivinorons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo 
lace; T. G. Lomax, Lichfield. 


New and Cheaper Edition. This day, price 4s. feap. cl. 
IFE OF DR. JOHN REID, Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of St. Andrews. 
By Georcre Witson, M.D. Author of the “ Life of 
Cavendish.” 
Edinburgh : Surmertanp and Kwox. 
Stmpxix, MarsHatt, and Co. 





London : 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
CXCVI.—ADVERTISEMENTS and BILLS in- 
tended for insertion are requested to be forwarded to 
the Publishers IMMEDIATELY. 
London: Lonoman, Brown, & Co.39, Paternoster Row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
CLXXXIL. will be published on Tuvaspay next, 
Ocroper 7th. 
ConrTents : 
British Bards and Stonehenge. 
. Ionian Islands. 
. Irish Salmon. 
Dr. Chalmers, 
Sindh. 
Lord Langdale. 
Gold Discoveries. 
Parliamentary Prospects. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


T=, WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


al lat ad oad 


New Series. No. IV. Ocroper 1852. 
ConrTENTS : 
The Oxford Commission. 
Whewell’s Moral Philosophy. 
Plants and Botanists. 
Our Colonial Empire. 
The Philosophy of Style. 
. The Poetry of the Anti-Jacobin. 
Goethe as a Man of Science. 
The Profession of Literature. 
. The Duke of Wellington. 
. Contemporary Literature of England. 
. Contemporary Literature of America. 
. Contemporary Literature of Germany. 
. Contemporary Literature of France. 
London: Joun Cuarman, 142, Strand. 


— 
3 gOS Sh go Boe 


dedenl 
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CONTEMPORARY FRENCH LITERATURE. 
AMARTINE’S NEW VOLUME.— 


Now ready, Volume 3, price 5s. and Divisions 5 
and 6, price 2s. each, of LAMARTINE’S HISTORY 
OF THE RESTORATION OF MONARCHY IN 
FRANCE. 

Also, just published, uniforn in size with the above, 


CTOR HUGO'S NEW WORK— 
NAPOLEON THE LITTLE. 
Translation, price 2s. 6d. ‘Third Edition. 
London : Vizereity and Company, 135, Fleet Street ; 
and at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Stations. 
This day is published, price 1s. 6d. in enamelled bds. 
Mee SPIRITUAL LIBRARY. De- 
signed to aid in renewing that communication be- 
tween Man and the Spiritual World which existed at 
the Creation. 





Vol. 1, THE RELIGION OF GOOD SENSE. By 


Epwanrp Ricuer, of Nantes. 
Belfast: Joun Simms; Londen: Joun Carman, 
142, Strand. 


In October will be published, 

}LEMENTARY GRAMMAR OF 
4 THE GREEK LANGUAGE. By Dr. L. Scumrrz, 
F.R.S.E. Rector of the High School, &c. &c. 

Limited to the Attic Dialect, but is more full than 
the Grammars ——— used in our schools. The 
Irregular Verbs are simplified by a system of classifica- 
tion, and the rules of Syntax contain all that is essen- 





tial to know the Greek Language thoroughly. 


Apam and Cuarcxs Brack, Edinburgh. 


“NOW COMPLETED, IN FOUR VOLUMES. 
Price 10s. sewed, 12s. cloth boards, 
IFE AND WORKS OF BURNS. 
Edited by Ropert Campers. In this work, the | 
life of the poet is traced more minutely and with more 
critical accuracy than in any other. The poems and 
songs are arranged in intimate union with the biogra- 
y, to which they afford much illustration, while the 
jography, on the other hand, lends to them a fresh 
Getace and effect. 
- and R. Chambers, Edinburgh; W. S. Orr and 
Co. London; D. N. Chambers, Glasgow ; J. M‘Glashan, 
Dublin; and all Booksellers. 


This day is published, 8vo. price 6d.; by post, 8d. 
HE VALIDITY OF MARRIAGES 
WITH A WIFE'S SISTER CELEBRATED 
ABROAD. By Epmunp Beckerr Deyisox, of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Barrister-at-law. 
“English decisions have established this rule, that 
a foreign marriage, valid according to the law of the | 
ho where celebrated, is good everywhere else.”— 
RD SLOWELL. 
London: Jouw W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 








Authorized | 





ee MAGAZINE, for Ocroser. 
Price 2s, 6d. ; or by post, 3s. ConTAins: 
| The Duke of Wellington. 
Bear-hunting in India. lic. By an Eye-Witness. 
Hypatia; or New Foes Chaps. XI.—XIII, 
with an Old Face. By)| Edward Gibbon. 
the Author of ‘* Yeast.”| More Fish Tattle — The 
Chaps. XIX. and XX. Gurnard Group. __[lad. 
| On the Character of Sir| Sir Hubert’s Hole. A Bal- 
John Falstaff. Tea Table Literature— 
Autobiography of Captain Martin Farquhar Tup- 
| Digby Grand. Chaps./ per’s Works. 
| XXI-. and XXII. | Slavery in the Southern 


the Pope and the Repub- 


Sketches of Rome under| States. Bya Carolinian. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


——— 


No. 


| eames D'S MAGAZINE, 
| CCCCXLIV,. Price 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
Corneille and Shakspere. 
Katie Stewart. A True Story. Part IV. 
* Are there not great Boasters among us ?” 
A Journey to Mandera. 
Jeffrey. Part II. 
M i. ovel; or Varieties in English Life. Part 
XV. 
Day-Dreams. By H. G. K. 
The Death of the Duke of Wellington. 
Wituiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, price 3s. No. XXXVIII. 
JHE JOURNAL OF AGRICULTURE, 
and the TRANSACTIONS of the HIGHLAND 
; and AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND. 
| Witrtam Brackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


| On the Ist October, price 3s. 6d. 
HE JOURNAL of PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE and MENTAL PATHOLOGY, 
| No. XX. Edited by Forses Wiystow, M.D. 
| ConTeNTs = 
Homicidal Monomania. 
German Psychology. 
Statistics of Crime, and the Moral and Mental 
Condition of Prisoners. 
The Law of Lunacy in France. 
Mental Dynamics, in relation to the Science of 
Medicine. 
American Institutions for the Insane. 
Mortality and Insanity in Separate Plan Prisons 
in England and America. 
On the Organization of Asylums for the Insane. 
Crime and Punishment in the United States. 
Education of Criminal Children. 
Legal Cases in Lunacy. 
Bethlem Hospital. 
Descartes. 
Psychological Appointments. 
British Lunatic Asylums. 








Of whom < be had, by the same Author, 
MARRIAGE ITH A IFE’S SISTER: the 
Substance of an Article in ‘‘ Fraser’s Magazine,” 1851. 


8vo. 1d. 

A SHORT LETTER ON THE BISHOP OF 
EXETER’S SPEECH ON THE MARRIAGE BILL, 
1851. 8vo. 1d. 

*,* All three, Post-free, for 2s. 


This day, Fourth Edition, revised, 4s. 6d. 
ECREATIONS IN ASTRONOMY. 
By Rev. L. Tomurson. 
Of the same Series, 
RECREATIONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Miss R. M. Zorxiix. Fourth Edition, 6s. 
RECREATIONS IN GEOLOGY. By the same Au- 
thor. Third Edition, 4s. 6d. 
RECREATIONS IN CHEMISTRY. By T. Grir- 
Firns. Second Edition, 5s. 
WORLD OF WATERS: or Recreations in Hydro- 
logy. By Miss R. M. Zornnurx. Second Edition, 6s. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


PHILOSOPHY AND ASTRONOMY. 
This day, large 12mo. price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


A HANDBOOK of NATURAL PHI- 

LOSOPHY and ASTRONOMY. By Dronystvs | 
Larpver, formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy 
and Astronomy in University College, London. 

Second Course: containing Heat, Common Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism, and Voltaic Electricity. With 200 
Wood-cuts. 

*,* The Tlird Course (completing the work) will 
contain Astronomy and Meteorology. 

London: Tayior, Warton, and Maperiry, 28, 
Upper Gower Street, and 27, Ivy Lane. 














n 
* 


* Edinburgh; James Buown, 19, South Castle Street. 


London: Joun Cuvrentt, Princes Street, Soho. 
JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. a 
HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE, for Ocroner, price 2s. 6d.; or by 
post, 3s. 

Contarns: A Basket of Autumnal Fruit—Clough 
Fionn; or the Stone of Destiny. By the O'Hara 
Family. Chapters VII. VIII.—October. By Morti- 
mer Collins— Heroes, Ancient and Modern. No. II. 
Scipio Africanus the Elder, and Arthur Duke of 
Wellington. With Plans—Our Portrait Gallery. No. 
LXVIII. James Sheridan Knowles. With an Etch- 
ing—A Flying Shot at the United States. By Fitz- 
gunne. Second Round—Sir Jasper Carew, Knt. Chap- 
ter X.—The New Edition of Miss Strickland’s “ Lives 
of the Queens of England "—A Night in the Fine Arts 
Court of our National Exhibition— Euthanasia—Critics 
in Council. By Anthony Poplar—The Duke of Wel- 
lington. 

Dublin: James M‘Grasway, 50, Upper Sackville 
Strect. Wa. S. Orr and Co. 2, Amen Corner, London, 
and Liverpool. Joun Menzies, Edinburgh. 


On the Ist of October, price 5s, No. XLII. of the 
RITISH JOURNAL OF HOM(0- 
PATHY. Edited by Drs. Dayspate, Russeit, 
and DupcEN. Published Quarterly. 

Principal Contents: Dr. Elb on the Homeopathic 
Treatment of Croup—Mr. Sharp on Anticipations of 
Home@opathy—Dr. Russell on the Skin and its Dis- 
eases—Professor Henderson on Pneumonia, its Ho- 
meopathic, Allopathic, and Dietetic Treatment— Mr. 
Phillips on the Dose— Report of the Annual Congress 
of Homeopathic Practitioners held at Edinburgh— 
Miscell H pathic Intelligence, &c. &c. 

London: Aytorr and Jones, 8, Paternoster Row. 
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MR. BENTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





THE PRIMAVAL LANGUAGE. Part 
II.—The MONUMENTS of EGYPT; and their 
VESTIGES of PATRIARCHAL TRADITION 
By the Rev. Cuarves Forster, Rector of Stisted, 
Essex. S8vo, 21s, . 


1. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MODERN 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS.” 
a _ ‘7 
BEATRICE. By Catuertye Srvcram, 


Author of ‘‘ Modern Accomplishments,” “ Lord 
and Lady Harcourt,” &c. 3 vols. 


Ill. 


DISCOVERIES in EGYPT, ETHIOPIA, 
and the PENINSULA of SINAI, in the Years 
1842-45, during the Mission sent out by hig Ma- 
jesty Frederick William IV. of Prussia. By Dr, 
Ricuarp Lersivs. 8vo. with Map and other Illus. 
trations. 12s. 

Iv. 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL of a LAND. 
SCAPE PAINTER in CALABRIA. By Evwarp 
Lear, Author of “ Illustrated Journal of a 
scape Painter in Albania.” - Imperial 8yo, 
numerous Illustrations. 21s, 


v. 
NEW VOLUME OF “‘ THE STANDARD NOVELS,” 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Hanrrer 


Beecurr Stowe, forming the New Volume of the 
“Standard Novels and Romances.” Price 3s. 6d. 


vi. 


RAMBLES and SCRAMBLES in 
NORTH and SOUTH AMERICA. By Epwarp 
Sciiivay, Esq. Crown post. 12s. 


vi. 


THE HEIR of SHERBORNE; 


Attainder. A Novel. 3 vols. 


or the 


vu. 


A WALK into the NORTH of SPAIN 
=. _ By Lieutenant Marcu. Crown post. 


Ix. 


CONSTANCE TYRRELL; or the Half 
Sister. By P. H. Perys, Eeq. 3 vols. 


x 


OUR ANTIPODES; or Residence and 
Rambles in the Australasian Colonies, with a 
Glimpse of the Gold Fields in 1851. By Lieut.-Col. 
Monpy. 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous highly-finished 
Illustrations. 42s. 


XI. 
ROUGHING IT IN THE BUSH; or 


Li‘e in Canada. By Mrs. Moopre (Sister of Miss 
AGNES SrRICKLAND.) 2 vols. 21s. 


XII. 


KAYE’S HISTORY of the WAR in 
AFGHANISTAN. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


x11. 


BANCROFT’S HISTORY of the AME- 
RICAN REVOLUTION. Vol. I. 8vo. with Plan 
of the Siege of Quebec. 15s, 


xIv. 


MISS MITFORD’S RECOLLECTIONS 
of her LITERARY LIFE. 8 vols. 31s. 6d. 


Xv. 


THE EARL of ALBEMARLE'S ME- 
MOIRS of the MARQUIS of ROCKINGHAM and 
HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 2 yols. 8vo, with Por- 
trait. 30s. 





Ricuarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


London: Printed by Josera CLarton, 
County of Middicscx, Printer, at the office of oo 
Criarron, No. 10, Crane Court, int € Parish of St. ed 
stan’s in the West, in the City of London; and Publish a 
by the aforesaid Josern Cravron, at 9, W ellington Stre of 
in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County 
Middlesex.—Sarvnvar, 2d Octosea 1952. 


of 320, in the Strand, 
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